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— А reviewer in the Spectator, in a notice of 
Miss Cobbe's “Dawning Lights,” says: — 

After reading her book very carefully, and 
many parts of it more than once, we come to ask 
ourselves how far, apart from her rejection of the 
miraculous side of Christianity and the belief of 
Christians concerning the person of Christ, her 
view of the nature of God, of human perfection, 
of the meaning of spiritual life, differs from that 
of the New Testament, which she seems to think 
so antiquated, we find it very difficult to reply. 


Tar London Spectator gives a long and elabo- 
rate review of Dawning Lights by Frances Power 
Сођђе, The reviewer gives the author credit 
for ability and insight, but thinks she bas not 
fathomed all the depths of tho subjects she saila 
over so smoothly and with so much abandon on 
the matter of prayer. Miss Cobbe contends 
that we have no right to ask God for physical 
good, because we know notevhat good to ask for, 


‚and because physical good comes always in ac- 
cordance with physical laws and not otherwise ; | 
| but it is right to ask for spiritual good. The re- 
| viewer suggests the very important question, 
| Whether spiritual good is not determined by | 
laws also? Why is a prayer for moral good | 
|| more causative than one for physical good? Is 


| 
not God's desiro to bless His children stronger 
and Sreater and more instant than all laws? 
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** And I arose and I released 
The casement, and the light increased 
With freshness in the dawning East. 


А second voice was at mine ear, 

A little whisper silver-clear, 

А murmur, ‘J Bej of better | cheer." 
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PREFACE 


IN a little work published three years ago, named 
* Broken Lights," I endeavoured to sketch the actual con- 
dition and future prospects of Religion. In the present 
volume I have attempted to speculate on the Secular 
Results of the changes which have taken place, or are 
apparently on the eve of taking place, in various articles 
of the common Faith. If the conclusions I have stated 
approve themselves generally to the reader, it may perhaps 
encourage him to look forward hopefully along the mental 
path wherein the order of Providence is leading the nations, 
and to follow it with a brave and honest spirit. The days 
of Luther witnessed a change perhaps no deeper or more 
vast than that on which we are entering now. It behoves 
us at least so to take our part in it, as that the earnestness 
and fidelity of the Confessors of the First Reformation 
may not stand on the page of history in too violent a 


contrast with our indifference and our faithlessness. 
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CHAPTER I. 


RELIGIOUS CHANGES AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES. 


CHAPTER Г. 


RELIGIOUS CHANGES AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES. 


RELIGIOUS ideas lie so near the root of human life, 
that no essential change can take place in them with- 
out affecting it in every branch and blossom. The 
great religious revolutions of past ages have each pro- 
duced results in the domains of the Intellect, the Con- 
science, and even of the affections and artistic powers, 
which might have seemed to a superficial judgment 
beyond the remotest range of their influence. Not to 
speak of the vast cataclysms of earlier times, when 
the old creeds of Paganism and Sabzeanism were swept 
from Europe and Arabia, and the new heaven and new 
earth of Christianity and Islam appeared in their 
place, the Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury was the cause (in a degree also the effect, but 
chiefly the cause) of a revolution which extended by 
degrees to ethics and politics, to social and domestic 
habits, to science and literature, to poetry, painting, 
architecture, nay to the very physiognomy and bearing 
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of the races which adopted the new theology. Yet to 
believe that the final test of doctrine lay in the Bible 
and not in the decrees of Pope or Council; to diminish 
the seven Sacraments to two, and to modify the dogma 
of Transubstantiation into that of Consubstantiation, 
—these were assuredly not changes which at first sight 
might have been expected to entail after them the 
marvellous consequences which have been wrought 
during the three past centuries among the nations 
which adopted the Reformed theology. Sometimes 
reflection will aid us to trace the connection between 
the cause and the effect ; we can understand how the 
exercise of the “duty of private judgment” has fos- 
tered independence of spirit; how the repudiation of 
some of the ascetic principles of Romanism has pro- 
moted personal self-respect and cleanliness ; how the 
absence of a pyx in the churches, together with a fresh 
strain after spirituality of worship, has discouraged all 
the arts which served to glorify religious edifices. But 
much of the immeasurable difference (rather to be felt 
than described, and only known fully to those who 
have dwelt in both) between a Protestant country and 
one where Catholicism prevails, in a great degree 
eludes our attempts at explanation. As some phi- 
losophers tell us the body is moulded by and with 
the soul, so the secular life of the nation has been 
moulded by the religious creed, “fashioned secretly” 
and growing together, acting and re-acting one on the 
other. 
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These changes of the past are assuredly predictions 
of similar modifications which any analogous religious 
Reformation must hereafter introduce wherever it 
may be adopted. If we alter our creed in any impor- 
tant particular, it will not be only in the formularies 
of the Church or in books of divinity, or in the reli- 
gious sentiments of individual souls, that the result 
will be found. In departments of human energy ap- 
parently altogether disconnected with religion, among 
the habits, feelings, efforts, alike of the boor and the 
poet, the statesman and the man of science, the result 
will be marked. Through remote and imperceptible 
channels the new influence will force its way, and 
because a man has altered his ideas of things above, 
he will alter his action as regards things below. 

It is à common opinion that the present age is 
destined to witness an important religious transition. 
The numerous causes which have combined to hasten 
all the pulses of social life, and to make us in our 
generation learn and think and act in a year as our 
fathers did in a score of years, have not been without 
influence on religion. The normal processes which 
suffice in ordinary times to absorb (if we so may 
express it) old beliefs in the new, are no longer prac- 
ticable We are hurrying on with a rapidity which 
renders the slow accommodation of accustomed faith 
and novel science every day more difficult, and, in the 
opinion of many, the hour is not far distant when our 
whole theology must needs be overturned, like some 
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ancient waggon to whose lumbering frame ‚a loco- 
motive engine should be attached. 

It is not easy for an individual to form a sound 
judgment as to how these things may really be. 
Each of us lives in a circle more or less narrow, or 
at best in a congeries of circles ; and even he whose 
position commands the widest view can hardly dis- 
cern, amid the tumultuous crowd of human thoughts 
and activities of our day, those which are actually 
obtaining the preponderance. Passing into one social 
class or local coterie, the old ideas seem stationary 
or even retrograde. Passing into another, they seem 
well-nigh abolished and consigned to oblivion. We 
may (it has been wittily said) live now in London, 
in one house, in the eighteenth century, and in ano- 
ther, in the twentieth. Should we read one set of 
newspapers, the Guardian, the Standard, the Church 
Times, the Record, we are in a world of old creeds, 
old morals, old controversies. If we take another 
class, the Pall Mall Gazette, the Spectator, the Exa- 
miner, the Inquirer, we are in a world where old 
things have pretty nearly passed away and all things 
are revised anew. If we enter some large and popular 
orthodox church and behold the crowds pressing into 
it (hundreds for every single man whom even the 
noblest philosophic preaching can draw to a free place 
of worship), and if we notice their reverent behaviour 
and the evident sympathy they manifest with the 
stately cultus and the majestic Liturgy, we are tempted 
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tosay: “Itisa dream! There is no change approach- 
ing. The religion of the fathers is still the faith of 
the children. The great old Church is still * broad, 
based upon the people's will, and the storms which 
we deemed must overthrow it are but breezes whis- 
tling harmlessly round its hoary towers" But again, 
if we wait longer and behold the appointed preacher 
rise in his place,—a man perhaps famed for his elo- 
quence or for the learning with which he has defended 
the dogmas of orthodoxy ; in any case a man of costly 
education, of good social standing, of pure morals, 
and, we may believe, of real religious feeling,—and 
then hear what word he has to speak on the weightiest 
of all interests, the grandest of all topies, the deepest 
of all truths ; we shall surely say: *Ichabod! The 
glory has departed. There is ‘a rift within the lute, 
aid it gives forth a false and feeble tone already. 
Тле old Reformers were abreast of their age. Their 
Lturgy, to which we have listened, speaks them to 
heve been men whose natural place was that of lead- 
es of the people. But these clergy are behind their 
flicks, not before them. We seem to have gone back 
fiy years in the world's education since we left the 
steet, the senate, the news-room, the artist's studio, 
tle lecture-room of the man of science, and sat down 
uider the pulpit of the priest." 

There are indeed some preachers of our day of 
wiom nothing like this can be said, who have truly a 
nessage to the world of to-day, who speak of our 
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trials, our difficulties, our hopes, our fears, and not of 
the trials and difficulties, hopes and fears, of dead 
and buried generations. These men are “full of new 
wine,” like the Apostles of Pentecost, the wine of new 
truth and love; and as we listen and feel our hearts 
warm with admiring sympathy, we ask ourselves: 
* May it not be to these that the future shall belong? 
The exhaustless treasure-house of the old Evangels is 
still their text-book. The character of Christ is the 
fount whence they draw, as from some miraculous 
spring, a varied remedy for each varied woe. May 
not this Broad Church be the most enduring, as it is 
the noblest, form which Christianity has yet assumed?" 
Truly it may be so. Yet he who listens long, ard 
observes narrowly, may hesitate ere he conclude thit 
thus it will be. The “new wine” poured forth n 
such richness, refuses to mix itself with the old, and 
when the foam of the eloquent words has subsidel, 
we perceive that there is but a mechanical union »f 
the two in the chalice of one Church, not any rel 
chemical blending of elements which has taken plae, 
or (so far as we can see) can ever occur. | 
But turning from vague personal impressions № 
what may portend religious changes in store, we ate 
met by arguments not lightly to be overlooked, tendirg 
to assure us that nothing of the kind apprehendedis 
at all probable. Some tell us of a re-action, some of 
a compromise. Most prominent of all is a party, £- 
spectable for its numbers and its carnestness, who tdl 
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us that they, and not the men of science, are the real 
representatives of the age; that St. Alban's, and not 
the Royal Institution, is the place where the tenden- 
cies of the day may be observed. Are we to take 
them at their word? Or shall we merely admit that 
Ritualism in 1868 is an apparition as surprising as 
that of the ghost of some cowled monk of old in the 
precincts of modern Charterhouse or Blackfriars ; and 
that such а book as * The Church and the World" 
weighs lightly in the scale by which we measure con- 
temporary opinion, against “The Antiquity of Man” 
“The Continuity of Forces" and “The Origin of 
Species"? Future historians, we think, in describing 
the slowness of human progress, will note it as a 
curious phenomenon how these men in our day dis- 
play mental characters identical with those of the 
Schoolmen of the ninth century, even as the sculls 
of individuals now alive may sometimes be found to 
resemble the diminutive crania of the Lake-dwellers 
of the ages of Bronze and of Stone. 

Again, there are other adherents of the orthodox faith 
who assure us that no change is in store, because 
the threatened collision between Science and Religion 
is impossible. The rails of Faith, they say, lie parallel 
with, and never intersect, those lines of physical expe- 
riment on which Science is rolling forward with such 
alarming velocity. But the hope of the prophets who 
thus cry, “Peace, peace," seems illusive every way. 
Truth can have but one straight iron road, however 
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our minds may advance slowly ог rapidly upon it. 
Nay, the threatened collision has taken place already, 
not once, but a hundred times, from Galileo's days to 
our own; and every time it has occurred, the mighty 
train of Science (in spite of all additional steam put 
on by the guardians of Faith) has driven back Theo- 
logy mile after mile, now from Astronomy, now from 
Geology, now from History and Criticism; while 
only the buffers of lay indifference have hindered still 
greater disaster. 

Lastly, there are some who freely concede the suc- 
cess of the inroads of modern science on ancient theo- 
logy, but having done so with laudable candour, turn 
round and say to us: * What then? All this makes 
no difference ; Christianity itself remains undisturbed 
by any such discoveries. It was а mere mistake of 
the old apologists to base their Evidences on Miracle 
and Prophecy, and to demand belief for the literal 
truth of the Biblical narrative. It will not be a 
weaker, but а more strong and pure, Christianity we 
shall all obtain when it has undergone the processes 
of modern inquiry, and been strained through the 
straitest sieve of criticism." 

But is it indeed that religion which we have hitherto 
been accustomed to call Christianity which will re- 
main, which remains «ow, in the minds of those who 
have subjected it to such tests? A great deal of deep 
religious truth which has always formed a part of 
Christianity will assuredly remain ; but is it the same 
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creed, in any just sense of the word? We have all 
been so accustomed to make the term “Christian” a 
simple synonym for whatever is good, merciful, ele- 
vated, that 16 comes easily to our lips to call whatever 
we approve by the name. But if we are to take any 
test save that of our fancy for the meaning of the 
word—say the Apostles Creed, the Athanasian Creed, 
the Westminster Confession, the Thirty-nine Articles, 
the writings of the Fathers, the Reformers, the great 
Divines of our own Church—and apply them to the 
residuum of doctrine left when science and criticism 
have done their work, is it to be imagined for a mo- 
ment that we have got ¿he sume Religion? Our modern 
liberals may call it “Christianity” to believe in a 
righteous God, a beneficent Christ, a train of Prophets 
and Apostles inspired in like manner as Plato and 
Milton, a law of Duty summed up in love to God and 
love to man, and a better life in store for all of us in 
the world to come. They may call all this Christianity, 
and exclude from it such doctrines as a Devil, a Hell, 
the Creation in Six Days, .the Fall, Original Sin, 
Atonement by Blood, the infallibility of Scripture, the 
veracity of Miracles, the reality of Demoniacal posses- 
sions, the literal fulfilment of Prophecy, the authen- 
ticity of the alleged discourses of Christ, a local 
Heaven to which he ascended through the sky, the 
Last Judgment, and the final Conflagration. Liberal 
Churchmen may, I say, believe all the first truths and 
discard all the latter errors, and still call their faith 
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“Christianity,” and affirm that they have made по 
essential change in that great Old Creed. I only differ 
from them in one respect. I think it is the New 
Creed they hold, and not the Old; and I call their 
faith, not Christianity, but Theism. 

There is a very plausible reason why such mistakes 
should be made, and why men should be blind to the 
great change which is taking place around them and 
in their own minds. There is a peculiarity in the 
phase of religious revolution which we have entered, 
calculated to mislead the observer. In past times any 
wide-spread idea acted not only as a solvent of old 
associations, but (if I may so express it) a coagulator 
of new ‘ones. A church or sect always sprang into 
existence contemporaneously and co-extensively with 
the idea. No sooner was the music of a new truth 
heard, than the stones immediately built themselves 
into a new temple, or at the least into some philoso- 
pher's stoa. But nothing of the kind happens now. 
The most soul-moving thoughts are sounding through 
the land, but no fresh walls arise. Had ideas half so 
sweet and deep as those we daily hear, been given forth 
a century ago, there would have been formed another 
religious body, separatist as the Quakers, earnest as 
the early Methodists. But in our day, new thoughts 
are born and old time-honoured dogmas die, and no 
convulsion attends the throes of birth, no stone is 
rolled over the sepulchre of the dead. But does this 
fact prove that no revolution is at hand ? Nay, rather, 
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I think, this wholly different mode of change indi- 
cates the commencement of а deeper and more uni- 
versal revolution than even the great Lutheran schism. 
А. new sect or church, however vast may be its ex- 
tension, is yet of definite and measurable influence. 
Beyond its well-marked lines, the opponents of its 
doctrines marshal themselves in closer ranks and dis- 
play a fresher zeal. But ideas which never rally their 
disciples into a band, which form no visible body, and 
mark for themselves no boundaries, these ideas have 
necessarily a wider influence, and “leaven,” not a frag- 
ment only, but the * whole lump" of society. The 
reason why our changes of opinion do not act as did 
those of our ancestors, may be variously assigned. 
The fact may be due to the lack of the old pressure 
of persecution, or (as I rather conceive) to the baffling 
magnitude of the present work. But in either case 
the consequences are the same. The ideas of our time 
fly freely on all sides, and pervade the whole atmo- 
sphere of thought, like fire-flies through an Italian 
night. Their luminousness must needs be greater than 
if any Church could imprison them in its hand. 
Admitting as I must now assume the reader to 
do, that there is at least some considerable change of 
religious opinion in store, it will follow (as I remarked 
in the beginning of this chapter) that many other 
things will be changed as well as religions opinion. 
It has appeared to me that an attempt to trace out 
these probable results, so far as they may yet be indi- 
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cated as bearing on secular life, would be neither 
uninteresting nor uninstructive. Of course such a 
task can be at best but a series of well-founded con- 
jectures. We neither know with any certainty what 
the creed of the next generation will be, nor what 
changes of condition brought about from other causes 
may re-act upon religious habits and ideas. Fifty years 
ago, а far-seeing man might have predicted the growth 
of free thought and extension of scepticism ; but he 
could not have foreseen that the free thought of our 
age would be as tender and reverential as that of his 
time was rough and contemptuous ; and still less could 
he have foreseen how the rapid current of our lives, 
due to the discoveries of steam, the telegraph, the 
penny post, the enormous extension of the periodical 
press, has tended to the wearing out of local and 
national distinctions, and the extension of a cosmo- 
politan spirit among the churches. 

What we can really do, what it will be my endeavour 
to do, will be this. Starting with the assumption that 
the tendencies of thought now broadly visible will 
continue and will bear their natural results, I shall 
strive to discern what these tendencies in various par- 
ticulars may be, and then point out what consequences 
the known laws of human nature may justify us in 
anticipating therefrom. These tendencies and their 
results will of course appear in contrast to the differ- 
ent tendencies of past modes of thought and their 
necessarily very different influence. 
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Let it be premised at starting, that, in speaking, 
as I shall do, compendiously, of the “Old Creed,” I 
shall not mean any special form of doctrine peculiar 
to any one Christian Church ; neither Catholicism 
nor Calvinism; neither the dogmas of Luther nor 
those of Socinus. I mean, generally, those theological 
ideas which have more or less prevailed hitherto, and 
especially in later ages, in Christendom at large and 
in our own country in particular; ideas which I 
conceive to be now dying away, and which are either 
visibly falling out of the ordinary preaching of the 
day, or may safely be predicted to be doomed to speedy 
oblivion by the rise of other ideas incompatible with 
their existence. And by the New Creed, I do not 
mean the views of any one sect or teacher of our 
time; neither the universalism of Maurice nor the 
free criticism of Jowett ; neither the Unitarianism of 
Martineau nor the Theism of Parker. I mean rather 
the thoughts which belong, not to this man or the 
other, but are born in all souls which have come 
thoroughly under the influences of the time; the 
sparks struck out, not by this man's anvil or his 
neighbours flint, but by the great wheels of that саг 
of progress which thunders past and rolls over us all. 
The * New Creed" I speak of means not a series of 
dogmas to be accepted or rejected at our option. It 
means certain ideas, and certain ways of viewing all 
ideas, which are forced on us by no effort, and at 
which we arrive by no sudden conversion, but which 
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we can no more escape than we can avoid breathing 
the air of the land in which we live, and finding it 
incorporate its elements in our bodily frame. 

Such an inquiry as this must be conducted as far 
as possible in a spirit of calm judgment, and by no 
means with any effort to arrive at the foregone con- 
clusion that the ideas we believe to be true will in all 
cases tend to the visible and immediate benefit of 
mankind. No changes of opinion which the world 
has yet seen or is ever likely to see, are sources of 
unmixed good. Something beneficial and beautiful, or 
at least reverent with age, is lost with the old things; 
something hurtful, ugly, harshly-coloured, comes with 
the new. Nay, more. The faith that Truth itself, so 
far as we ever attain to 16, must in its ultimate results 
be productive of unmixed good, and Error of unmixed 
evil, is a faith most difficult to corroborate from his- 
tory. Mankind from the beginning seem to have been 
nourished on mental food in which the proportion of 
error and mistake has always been large and often 
enormous ; and in seeking to discover the ideas which 
to all appearance have contributed most to strengthen 
the nerves of the martyr and warm the blood of the 
philanthropist, our analysis as often detects that which 
we are compelled to class as local and temporary de- 
lusion, as that which we can recognize as eternal 
truth. Yet among human beliefs most dear and sacred, 
this faith must be found. The ultimate benefit of 
truth is, we will not say a corollary from the pro- 
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position that God, and not a devil, rules the world; 
it is even more than this; a faith underlying all 
other faith, and retainable even by the honest athe- 
ist himself. But it is the ultimate, not the speedy 
or immediate, benefit derived from truth, in which 
alone we can put trust. The first results, and the 
second, and the twentieth, may be but a series of 
temporary evils and disorders. When any error 
has become entangled with moral sentiments (as all 
religious errors have been from the beginning), the 
removal of each error is inevitably the disturbance of 
its nearest moral sentiment. To apply the old parable 
in a different sense: every tare torn up loosens the 
root of the wheat. No marvel that men say, “Let 
both grow together till the harvest of eternity ” But 
Gop—the God who in our day sends out, not Elijahs 
and Isaiahs to preach righteousness, with their * Thus 
saith the Lord," but geologists and astronomers and 
chemists and crities, to announce the facts of His uni- 
verse with their message, “Thus, and thus, hath God 
done"—that God bids us, and compels us, whether 
we will or whether we would fain forbear, to root out 
every lie which our hands may grasp, and to trust to 
Him to make the wheat plant itself afresh with tenfold 
vigour in the loosened soil. 
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CHAPTER II. 


CHANGE IN THE METHOD OF THEOLOGY. 


THE deepest, and in some ways most important, 
change which seems to be taking place in the world, 
18 that in the Method of Theology. 

The theory regarding the origin of religious know- 
ledge which the civilized world has hitherto universally 
received, is that of a supernatural Authoritative Reve- 
lation. The gods of Greece and of Rome were believed 
to have appeared to men, and to communicate their 
decrees through oracles and auguries. India, Persia 
and Arabia, each possessed Sacred Books, believed 
to be the infallible dictates. of the Deity. Judaism 
and Christianity were understood to have had every 
kind of supernatural sanction; divine apparitions, 
voices from the sky, inspired prophets and apostles, 
inspired books, and finally a divinely-commissioned 
order of priesthood. Мо nation has yet sustained its 
religious life except with such Authority as the ac- 
knowledged source of its popular creed. The number 
of thinkers who at any period hitherto have based 
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religion on other grounds, has been too insignificant 
to afford an index to the results of a change in the 
popular belief. | 

Tt can be little doubted, however, that some modi- 
fication of the old view is now inevitable. Nothing is 
more clear than that even orthodox divines have so far 
receded from their earlier position as to follow Locke's 
principle, and *support miracles by doctrine rather 
than doctrine by miracles,’—a principle which at 
once moves the whole matter from the ground of ex- 
ternal authority to that of inward moral sense. More 
advanced teachers, of course, go a great deal further ; 
and (not to pursue a familiar topic) it will be no doubt 
conceded by most of my readers that the tendency of 
modern thought lies in the direction of a secession 
from the yoke of Authority, and a constant approxi- 
mation to the doctrine so nobly set forth by the Bishop 
of Argyle, that in man’s heart and soul must lie the 
ultimate test of all religious truth. 

Let me make my meaning quite clear. I am not 
contending that the traditional element will drop out 
of future religion, but that it will cease to supply, as 
heretofore, the dogmatic ground and authority thereof. 
I cannot imagine that the time will ever come in this 
world when that traditional element will be outgrown 
by mankind and wholly dispensed with. The records 
of the experience of saints and seers must always be 
needful to corroborate the feebler insight of common 
men. Religion in this respect cannot differ from nearly 
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all other human sentiments, which are devoloped, cul- 


tured and brought to full growth, only through the 
instrumentality of specially powerful natures acting 
on the less powerful. Love itself, the commonest of 
all, would never (it has been often said) be felt by 
hundreds of men, had they neither heard nor read of 
1t, and interpreted their own dim feelings by the 
language of Love's Prophets,—the poets. Art, in a 
special way, thus depends upon wide-spread sympa- 
thies, and grounds itself on a tradition of the Beauti- 
ful; nay, in a singular way runs parallel through all 
its course with Religion. The art of Athens in the 
days of Pericles shewed as wonderful and unique an 
elevation of man’s esthetic nature, as the lessons of 
the Hebrew prophets and apostles shewed a similarly 
unmatched elevation of his religious nature. Both 
equally transcended all prior or subsequent experi- 
ence, and as compared with other art and other reli- 
gious lessons, deserve to be called perfect, The Par- 
thenon was one kind of miracle; the Book of Isaiah 
another. As Goodness is higher than Beauty, so the 
Book is greater than the Temple: but only because it 
belongs to the higher plane of things, not because it 
reveals Goodness more perfectly-than the Temple re- 
veals Beauty. We cannot conceive how or why the 
Athenians possessed such exceptional genius, how or 
why Ictinus and Phidias created forms of beauty none 
before them and none after them have equalled. 
Neither can we tell why Isaiah and Paul were given 
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religious genius above all men save Christ. We are 
accustomed to call the revelation of Religion, *inspi- 
ration," and we use the word only metaphorically when 
we speak of the revelation of Beauty, albeit the Jews 
spoke equally of the * Spirit of the Lord" coming on 
the artists of the Tabernacle and on the highest of 
the Prophets. But speak of them as we may, the 
cases are alike unparalleled in the world's history. 

And when the giant race of Phidias and his com- 
peers had passed away, what result had they accom- 
plished as regarded all future Art? Surely in a great 
measure their supreme insight has guided and enlight- 
ened all artists (in as far as they have been enlight- 
ened at all) to discern the Beautiful ever since. What 
the world would have been without them as regards 
Art, it is difficult to conceive, even although a lesser 
miraculous cycle of creative artistic power came round 
in the cinque-cento age in Italy. But is not this 
history of Art the exact counterpart of the history 
of Religion? Rowland Williams speaks of the Bible 
writers as “those spiritual giants whose experience gene- 
rated the religious atmosphere we breathe" * And such 
in truth has been their share in the religious life of 
mankind ever since, nor can we conceive what would 
be now our condition had they never felt so deeply 
what we have felt dimly, and spoken so loudly what 
we have whispered in our hearts. 

Thus I hold it certain that the value of the lessons 
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of the prophets of old will not cease while the world 
lasts. - Whatever changes may come (and I believe a 
vast and most solemn change is at our doors), it can- 
not be in the shape of a severance from the spirit of 
the past. There is no solution of continuity possible 
in the mental, any more than in the physical world. 
But though the spirit of prophets and apostles must 
still work with ours, their authority will be given пр; 
or rather we shall substitute sympathy with them for 
reliance on their authority. For a considerable time 
to come, the two bases of religion may both be sup- 
posed to be tenable. The two principles may co-exist, 
as in truth they do now among many of the best minds 
of the age, by whom Authority is not wholly relin- 
quished, even while the rights of Conscience are sought 
to be maintained. To some intellects such а compro- 
mise is impossible; rapid, intuitive minds, perchance 
of a somewhat feminine cast, which involuntarily pull 
down the whole arch of religion the moment they 
discover one stone is loose, and build it (if ever) up 
from the very foundation. Dut there are other minds, 
slow, careful, masculine, which proceed step by step, 
letting go only one article of faith after another as it 
is absolutely wrenched from them by argument, and 
passing through twenty years of “Phases of Faith” 
before they give up the last remnant of their reliance 
on Authority. Among men of this conservative order, 
the old idea of traditional Authority will survive for 
many a day, and form, with Reason and Conscience, 
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a joint support to faith. Religion to them will be a 
Colossus holding its lamp aloft, one foot planted on 
the pier of Authority, and one on the rock of Con- 
sciousness. But this dualism cannot eventually be 
maintained. There must come a time, and not a 
very distant one, when the majority of men will find 
they must choose between Authority and Conscious- 
ness; and when that day comes, we can have little 
doubt, judging by the whole current of modern thought, 
that the basis of Consciousness will be chosen, and the 
basis of Authority relinquished for ever. 

Let it be noted that I am not now arguing whether 
a large part of the old Creed may not be preserved, 
even while its old method falls into discredit ; whether 
the multitude may not believe the same doctrines on 
the ground of reason and consciousness as they have 
hitherto believed on the ground of authority. Already 
we hear of able men struggling to cut the knot of cri- 
tical difficulties which they are too honest to deny, by 
affirming that they have gained their knowledge of 
Christ and his office by super-historieal means ; not 
by the channels of books and traditions, but by their 
own inward consciousness. Such a statement applied 
to an historical personage is obviously at variance 
with every principle of mental science ; but, taken as 
an index of the possible tendencies of future thought, 
it is well worthy of note. The probability is great, 
that certain spiritual forms of the chief Christian doc- 
trines—what we may call their beatified ghosts—will 
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walk the earth and haunt men's hearts long after their 
carnal and literal part has been buried and forgotten. 
But let the doctrines of the future Church be what 
they may, the basis on which they have hitherto been 
placed must be changed. Our question is a very grave 
one: What will be the secular results of such a fun- 
damental alteration in the Method of Theology ? 

We have abundance of prophets of evil who tell us 
that only infinite disorder can come from abandoning 
reliance on dogmatic authority in matters of religion. 
Like the priests of Thor and Odin whom St. Olaf left 
on the rocks to be drowned by the rising tide, the 
clergy of the Old Creed to-day wail and cry aloud at 
sight of the approaching flood, Jerusalem Chamber, 
during a Colenso debate, their Skerry of Shrieks.* 
“No dogmas this year, по commandments next,” is 
the epigram they have put into the mouth of an agri- 
cultural labourer, but which savours strongly of the 
episcopal bench. “Break the wine-bottle,” said an 
eminent Swiss divine recently to a friend of the writer, 
“Break the wine-bottle, and how will you preserve 
the wine? Grant even that the bottle be valueless, 
still the wine without it will be spilled and lost.” Let 
us calmly examine what truth there may be in these 
fears. | 

The transition from a creed resting on Authority to 


* The name given to the rocks where this peculiar form of ** baptism 
of the heathen” was celebrated. ‘‘Skerries” signify rocks uncovered 
at low water only. See the Heimskringla of Snorro Sturleson. 
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one resting on Consciousness, must be, both for indi- 
viduals and churches, a very different sort of change 
from any imaginable alteration in the creeds them- 
selves. We are perhaps rather prone to think of the 
history of religious progress as a series of loosenings 
of fetters, a kind of gradual emancipation from abso- 
lute sacerdotal despotism to democratic self-govern- 
ment, analogous to the processes so often suggested 
for the gradual elevation of negroes from slaves to 
freemen. The last step is not supposed to be beset 
with as many dangers as the first. But, in truth, 
there is very little similarity in the case. The first 
going forth of a youth from the parental roof into 
the world, nay, we might almost say the birth of a 
child and commencement of independent physical life, 
would afford more just analogies. Between leaning 
on external support and leaning on internal support, 
there lies а whole new world of moral phenomena. 
Did it take place in any of us sharply and suddenly ; 
did we not commonly pass through a period of pros- 
tration without support at all, or (if we may use such 
a metaphor) pass often again and yet again, like the 
young marsupial creatures, back into our first shelter 
ere we quit it at last for ever—were we to change in 
a day from a firm reliance on the supernatural autho- 
rity of Book or Church to an equally clear faith rest- 
ing on reason and on conscience alone—then would 
such a transition be absolutely overwhelming in its 
magnitude. The slowness and oscillation of the pro- 
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cess is that which has hitherto aided its safety. The 
result of any rapid and extensive change of opinion 
throwing the minds of the masses of men and women 
suddenly off the old accustomed ground, could hardly 
be anything short of a moral earthquake. In the face 
of it there are thousands now crying in their hearts 
with a far more bitter cry than ever before, * The 
Church is in danger!” Not the Church of Rome or 
of England, but the whole Church of believers in God 
and Duty and Immortality. 

It cannot be denied that there is room for such 
fears. Many things might, it would seem, determine 
the current of popular opinion in the most disastrous 
directions. The contingency, for example, of a few of 
the more prominent intellects of the hour avowing 
Positivist or Pantheistic views might cause the tide 
of public opinion to set in an anti-religious direction, 
while the moral snares which ever beset the feet of 
those who wander from the beaten track of old-esta- 
blished Law might entangle multitudes. Were these 
things to happen, the consequent cessation of religious 
worship and education, and the lowering of public 
morality, would again re-act by pushing to still greater 
distance all religious feeling. A period of national 
Atheism would supervene ; darkness would cover the 
land, and thick darkness the people. 

And again, it must be remembered that at this time 
it is possible, almost probable, that causes arising out- 
side the world of thought may come in to complicate 
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and disturb all the processes of religious progress. If 
a political, or, above all, if a social revolution should 
take place contemporaneously with the anticipated 
theological change, either of them would of course 
enormously distort it. Even the altered balance of 
power between the educated and uneducated classes, 
now inevitable in England, may act for good or evil 
on religion in ways impossible to foresee. The eleva- 
tion of the masses to political importance may elevate 
them also to a mental freedom, a moral rectitude of 
judgment, which shall fit them to give their voice for 
truth and right in the high debate of the intellectual 
senate of mankind. On the other hand, it is but too 
possible that a different result may follow, that phy- 
sical force may assert itself where mental culture is 
defective, and that we may all find we were long fore- 
stalling our age when we applauded twenty years ago 
the poet who sung, 
* for evermore 
The reign of Violence is o'er." 

In such disastrous case, in a time of turmoil and 
appeal to brute strength, the solemn problems of the- 
ology would have small chance of calm or rational 
solution. The transition from Authority to Reason 
would then have no fair trial, and it would be impos- 
sible to predict what evils might ensue. · 

But should these political complications not inter- 
vene, nay, even if they actually do intervene, after 
their disturbance has passed away, the grounds of 
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hope and faith in the future of religion are far stronger 
than those of fear. I will try to state them as clearly 
as I may. 3 

First, I believe that Religion is safe, because I be- 
lieve that it is God's affair more than ours. He does 
not change, if all things on earth be changed. Men 
in early times believed the sun to be the chariot of 
Apollo, then a lump of molten metal “as large as 
Peloponnesus.” Now they know it to be a stupendous 
globe ninety million miles away. Has the sun all 
the time altered its influence, while the ideas of men 
concerning it are changed, and it has seemed to recede 
in immeasurable grandeur? Have our harvests been 
less golden under its rays, our gardens less rich in 
purple fruit? Is it less a joy to us than to the 
Greek or Hebrew of old to bask in its warmth, or a 
less pleasant thing for our eyes to behold the sun? 
What we think about God is one thing; what He 
will for ever do for us is another. There can be no 
“change of policy” in the counsels of Heaven. The 
long story of the ages is the development of man’s 
religious nature from stage to stage, from Fetichism to 
Polytheism and Monotheism. To say, with the Posi- 
tivists, that this will end in the negation of all that 
personal теуетепсе, allegiance, love, which have con- 
stituted the heart of religion, and that nothing will be 
left but an abstraction of * Humanity," to whom will 
be offered the mere smoke and ashes of a fire of wor- 
ship long gone out,—this is not, as they assert, to 
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carry on the series of progressive steps, but to step off 
“the great world's altar-stairs” into the abyss. То 
believe in no God is no development of old forms of 
belief in many Gods or in one God ; it is simply the 
stultifying of all the noblest part of the past, of all the 
labours, prayers and martyrdoms of the men who have 
been the glory of our race. 

Secondly, I think experience leads us to believe 
that the practical consequences of renouncing dogmatic 
authority as affecting the readiness and firmness of 
belief, will shew themselves less among the crowd 
when the change has become general, than they often 
do now when it takes place in an individual and iso- 
lated mind. Men are really more accustomed than 
they imagine to lean on one another, and much less 
accustomed than they imagine to lean on the ostensi- 
ble props of their faith. Like wheat in a field, a 
thousand stand together, or wave under the pressure 
of the breeze; while a single solitary stalk by the 
road-side is beaten down into the mire. No strain 
the human soul can endure is much harder than he 
endures therein, who would fain worship at the shrine 
of his race, but who finds the image, so sacred once, 
so venerable always, fallen down and shattered, like 
Dagon of old, and himself standing alone and awe- 
struck in the temple of the world, with nought save 
the Urim and Thummim on his own breast whereon 
to read the oracles of God. There is no path of duty 
which, if once well beaten by human feet, does not 
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become easy ; neither is there any горе of faith which 
does not give enough support to help us in our ship- 
wreck, provided it be held by a few friendly hands. 
The strain and agony are for the solitary ones now ; 
nay, even for them it is almost over. Hereafter, when 
the majority of wise and able men have avowedly 
placed Religion on the new basis, it will be a compara- 
tively easy task for the multitude to accept their act. 
Let us reflect a moment. Why do nine men out of ten, 
and nineteen women out of twenty, now believe in God 
and Duty and Immortality? Is it because they have 
formed a careful estimate of the claims to Authority 
of Bible or Church, from which again they derive 
those ideas? We all know that nothing of the kind 
has taken place. Such is the Method of Religion 
only in theory. Practically, it is а very different mat- 
ter. They believe because their parents, neighbours, 
the cleverest men they know, the best books and 
papers they read, all ascribe Authority to Bible or 
Church; and then that Authority tells them of a 
God and a righteous Law and a Future Life, and their 
own Consciousness corroborates the same. What will 
be changed in this process hereafter? Simply that 
the second step will be omitted, and parents, teachers, 
educated neighbours, books of all sorts, will tell them 
directly of God and a Moral Law and а Life to come. 
_ Will it be harder to accept these truths at first-hand 
from their teachers, than to accept the Authority from 
them first and the truths from the Authority? Rather 
D 
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must we surmise that it will be easier to learn that 
lesson which a man's own heart immediately corrobo- 
rates, than that other prior lesson which has no such 
sanction, Which is simplest, to teach a heathen that a 
priest comes to him with power from heaven, and that 
the Bible was written by God? Or, straightforwardly, 
that God is good and holy ; that injustice and perfidy 
are wrong, and that the soul of a man never dies? 

Perhaps to this it will be replied, that if the great 
majority of men be in truth in so puerile a state, they 
will still always prefer to rely on the authority of the 
saints and prophets of old, rather than on their teach- 
ers and preachers of to-day. If, practically, they are 
found to rely on the confessedly fallible parson of their 
parish, why should they not rely on the incomparably 
grander teaching of Paul or Isaiah ? 

Forcible as this remark appears to be, the writer 
conceives that on experiment the case must prove as 
before stated. The living teacher will directly teach 
the living truth. The dead teacher (albeit a thousand- 
fold a greater man) will cease to be the channel, and 
become rather the reservoir, of that water of life. The 
reason is obvious. Hitherto the living teacher has 
pointed to the dead one, and said—* Behold the Guide 
whose shoes latchet I am not worthy to unloose !” 
and the docile disciple has followed the Great Master, 
instead of his herald. But hereafter, when the time 
arrives when no honest living man can say this with- 
out adding, * That Guide, however, albeit so great and 
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good, was fallible, as you and I; he erred in science, 
in ethics, in religion ;’—when that time comes, it must 
also become impossible for the disciple to transfer to 
the great departed Teacher that childlike reliance he 
has yielded to him hitherto, and is still ready to yield 
to the living one. The mental act of admiration will 
be simultaneously a mental act of criticism. He may 
feel inclined to say to himself, “1 am content to rest 
on what has been taught by beings so far above me 
as Christ and Paul, for whom my puny soul affords 
no measure."  Dut in learning about Christ and Paul, 
he will have learned that the words recorded of the 
former can by no means be trusted to be his alone, 
and that the whole story of Old and New Testament 
is hampered and beset with * buts" and “ifs” at every 
page. It can hardly happen but that the teaching to 
look within and find God's law and God's promise of 
immortality upon the fleshly tablets of the heart, will 
be an easier and more acceptable lesson than to dis- 
entangle the true and false from the traditional records 
of Christendom. My apprehension rather is that, 
among wholly uneducated persons, the danger will 
lie in the direction of a too complete ignoring of the 
sacred Past, once that Past ceases to be presented to 
them as absolutely and infallibly good and perfect, 
and they are required, before availing themselves of 
its lessons, to exercise that process of discriminating 
judgment which, to such minds, is little short of agony. 

Of course by degrees the number of persons whose 
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lives are spent in such mental pupilage as all this 
implies will diminish considerably. It is doubtless 
far less now than it was fifty years ago, and at the 
beginning of our century than a hundred years earlier. 
Yet the date is out of sight when the religious opinions 
of the majority can be, properly speaking, self-formed. 
To suppose that the men “whose talk is of oxen,” 
and the women who match them, whose talk is of 
their dress, will or can lucidly argue out for themselves 
the great problems of religion, is absurd. It is perhaps 
deplorable to think that so it should be; but the plain 
fact, which it is useless to overlook in our theories, 
is that the few choose their religion; the many 
take that which is offered to them. And I am per- 
suaded they wl take that simpler, natural creed 
which will approve itself to more thoughtful minds ; 
and be happy in it inasmuch as itis far more calcu- 
lated than the Old Creed to fill human souls with 
trust and peace. 

The difficulty, I believe, will not be with the masses 
of men, if the nobler and more cultivated minds are 
but steadfast in faith. The danger lies higher. Even 
a mistaken rumour of what a great man of science 
not long ago said about the * Unknown and Unknow- 
able,” passed over hundreds of hearts like a blight. 
By and by, when thousands more read and think of 
such problems than now do so, the influence of lead- 
ing minds will be even greater than itis. The results 
of natural science, laid open as they must be to all 
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competent intellects, will exert enormous power; per- 
haps at one moment giving apparent triumph to ma- 
terialistic theories ; at another, casting some grand new 
fact into the opposite scale. But even the discoveries 
of science will, I believe, hardly colour the general 
thought, as it will be coloured by the personal influ- 
ence of those heralds of them who are the Prophets 
of our age. The way they deal with the facts, the 
side from which they approach them, the inferences 
towards which their announcements of them point ; 
these things will direct numbers for a time either 
into the paths of peaceful faith, or the wild jungle of 
scepticism. 

Is it said that a still greater responsibility than 
that of the man of science, rests with the theologian 
and the moralist? Is it said that those who can 
calmly contemplate the probabilities of a vast religious 
revolution such as that of which I have spoken, and 
yet neither put forth their hands to support the tot- 
tering ark of faith, nor refrain from scattering broad- 
cast, so far as their hands may reach, the seed-corn of 
the newer belief—is it said that with these rests the 
most dread responsibility of all? I answer, Truly, 
yes! They have much to answer for, even for the 
sincerity of their convictions; the earnest care and 
labour with which those convictions have been at- 
tained. But not on their souls rest the possibilities 
of the future, if in truth they have been thus sincere 
and thus earnest. They are doing all that in them 
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lies to make the dread change harmless and benefi- 
cent ; and (with all humility be it spoken) the spiritual 
safety of generations to come, rests on the answer 
which time must give to the question, Shall their 
work succeed? Shall they prosper in their efforts to 
lead the souls of men straight from the falling ruins 
of the Churches into the new Temple of God? If they 
fail through weakness, through indifference, through 
cowardice, or if the adherents of the Old Creed of 
Authority should overmaster and silence them, what 
then must be the result? Not that the Old Creed 
should be permanently restored—that is, among all 
improbable things, the most improbable— but that 
when it falls, it will bury Religion itself for long years 
under its ruins. It is on those who do nothing, who 
do not even subscribe a little honesty to the cause, 
who make no effort to spread the truths they have 
learned ; on those who teach men still to lean their 
souls upon an authority they know to be rotten as 
the branches charred in the Dead Sea waters, it is on 
these that rest the awful responsibilities of the future. 

One remark I must be permitted to make here with 
reference to the work of those Reformers who would 
fain prepare for the coming change by making broad 
and safe and clear the path of Natural Religion. The 
taunt which has been often addressed to them—that 
they would fain sever the Present from the Past, and 
break the golden chain of the ages,—would be a re- 
proach fatal indeed, if not to their honesty, yet to their 
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wisdom, had it been in anywise deserved. But it would 
have been hard, I think, to have devised any accusa- 
tion which should have shot wider of the mark than 
this. No desire can be much further from the minds 
of even the most advanced reformers (so far as I have 
any knowledge of them) than such severance.* On the 
contrary, it is among the peculiar features of the 
changes of this century, that not only has the sect- 
creating spirit, as we have already remarked, departed 
out of the world, but also the iconoclastic. Never 
before, I think, have men desired to proceed so far 
in the way of theological progress, and yet shewed 
so little vehemence against the dogmas they reject. 
Among the greater number of reformers, I venture to 
afirm, the fault lies all the other way. They are 
lacking in earnest repudiation of errors incompatible 
with the truths they have found, and they err by 
over-anxiety to lose nothing that may by possibility 
be preserved of the past, endeared by sacred associa- 
tions or by esthetic charm. Instead of going forth 
like early Christian Saints and Lutheran Reformers, 
overthrowing idols and exposing the mummery of mira- 
culous images, they visit each shrine more as artists 
and archeeologists than religionists, seeking every where 
for something beautiful or venerable in each object to 

* The accusation has been specially made against the present writer 
by a very polished and able critic. But to confound a Theist of this 
age with an Encyclopedist of the last, is a blunder, pardonable perhaps 


in some bigot who blends all heresies in indiscriminate hate, but hardly 
worthy of the finer judgment of Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
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justify its retention in the purified Temple. Not in 
their hands is to be found the axe or the brand, nor 
even the “whip of small cords." Nay, so conservatiye 
are these modern reformers, that few of those who 
have most definitely changed both the grounds and 
substance of their creed, and openly avow that they 
have done so, will consent to relinquish the name of 
“Christian” And why? Certainly not from motives 
of deceit, seeing that they confess their convittions 
with perfect candour. It is then only because they 
cling to the bare word which links them with the past, 
and which gives their faith an historical, rather than a 
philosophie status. They are colonists of a land the 
antipodes of that of their fathers, yet cherish still the 
name of their ancient country. They are Christian no 
more in any sense which that grand old word has bome 
for eighteen centuries, from the banks of the Oronies 
to those of the Mississippi but they claim it eagerly 
still as the most sacred of names, the patronymic of 
the noblest family of God. 

For my own part, I think there lurks danger in 
this excessive tenderness to error, and that Truth is 
the thing of which we need to be tenderest. I think 
that in this world of imperfect insight and doubtfal 
knowledge, where 

The intellectual soul 


Through words and things goes sounding on 
А. dim and perilous way, 


it behoves us ever to choose the very plainest names, 
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the very clearest expressions of our thoughts. As 
Alpine travellers, enveloped in the mist and surrounded 
by precipices, hail one another at short intervals in 
loud, sharp accents, and dream not of trying to call 
forth delusive echoes from the crags around, so ought 
we, in such a time as this, each to let his brother 
know where he stands, with all plainness and simpli- 
city. I think, for myself, I would lay claim to no name 
which could be disputed to me by the majority of those 
who wear it; I would blazon no bearings which the 
heralds might erase. I feel that, dear and holy as are 
the associations which cluster round the name of 
Christ, still dearer and holier far are those which be- 
long to the One true and only God, and as a worship- 
per of Him alone do I care to be known. But I do not 
see that the plainest expression of free thought, or 
even the renunciation of the Christian name, involves 
any such rupture with the past, as should sever the 
adherents of the New Creed from the sacred traditions 
of old. When “the disciples were first called Chris- 
tians at Antioch," they did not lose the saintly asso- 
ciations of their Jewish life. Abraham and Moses 
and David and Isaiah were still to them what they 
had always been. And the Huguenots of France, the 
Protestants of Germany, after they had quitted the 
visible Church of their fathers, were they no more 
the spiritual descendants of Basil and Chrysostom, of 
Augustine and Aquinas, of Tauler and à Kempis? 
No! we are not self-banished outcasts from the vast 
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Cathedral of the Past, we who believe only in God and 
in His eternal inspiration of His children. For us, 
too, there come from aisle and transept, crypt and 
tower; from the far-distant nave of remote ages and 
the choir of living men ; now low and well-nigh in- 
audible, now loud and clear and triumphant, the voices 
of prayer and praise, the wail of the long Miserere of 
suffering, the resounding Te Deum of gratitude, the 
endless Litany of human supplication. 


Passing beyond the shadows over the nearer future, 
and assuming that the process of changing the basis 
of religion has been completed, and the belief in the 
essential articles of faith established in new security, 
the question remains : How will this differently-based 
religion act on secular life? Where will the change 
shew itself practically? It is obvious that the religion 
of Reason and Conscience will have a somewhat varied 
kind of power from that of the religion of Authority. 
For example ; the old rough-and-ready mode of treat- 
ing the ignorant, the vicious and the criminal: “The 
Bible says this; the Bible forbids that ; if you do this 
you will go to heaven ; if you do that you will go to 
hell”—this “short and easy method” with sinners of 
all classes, must be abandoned by spiritual pastors and 

masters, and by philanthropists of every degree. I 
shall speak in another chapter of the different ideas con- 
cerning the nature of Sin which may prevail; we are 
now concerned only with the treatment of it without 
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aid from Authority ; and undoubtedly the prospect is 
formidable. Every one who has had any work in jails, 
reformatories or penitentiaries, knows the almost un- 
conquerable temptation which presents itself to bear 
down on vice with some condemnation from which 
there shall be no appeal, and to use the lures and 
threats of the future world, when this one has no 
promises to offer and its worst threats bave been 
already braved. 

Yet, if the temptation to employ weapons he has no 
right to handle have been resisted by the philanthro- 
pist ; if he have made his appeal to Conscience only, to 
remorse, awe, and such love, human or divine, as the 
poor sinner's heart yet may hold—what is the result? 
Those who have had wider experience must say if it 
be true; but I believe that the same “reasoning of 
righteousness" (probably much more Socratic than Rab- 
binical reasoning) which made Felix tremble, is what 
will make other offenders tremble to the end of time. 

Again : for the sorrowful and the suffering, for those 
whose bodies are but painful clogs upon the soul, 
making its heavenward flights fail and falter ; for those 
whose best loved ones have gone out of their sight, will 
not the loss of the supposed assurance of Immortality 
be terrible? If Christ be not risen, are they not 
doubly miserable ? 

Grievous it is, indeed, to think how, for a time at 
all events, the sorrows of these mourners may lack the 
comfort of an unhesitating faith. We cannot hope 
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that it will be otherwise, or that many will not feel 
the pangs of doubt precisely when the suffering frame 
and bereaved heart most anxiously crave for certainty 
of heaven. It has been said that it is not so, that 
Sceptieism is a plant which grows in well-furnished 
libraries, and dies down in the chamber of sickness 
and death to make room for the fresh shoot of spon- 
taneous faith which there springs up in vigour. Alas! 
it must be owned that the actual history of souls (so 
far as the writer has ever known) fails to corroborate 
this assertion. Rather has it seemed to happen that 
whatever basis, traditional or intuitive, a man's faith 
may have, it is a part of the order of things that, for a 
moment at least, God should shake it when Не sends 
a great affliction, even as a strong man rocks and tries 
the pedestal whereon he means to lift some beautiful 
statue. In every true Calvary there is an hour when 
there is “darkness over all the land.” Doubtless it 
must be so in God's great scheme of human education. 
Doubtless, were the strengthening angels of Faith and 
Hope always on our right hand and on our left, the 
trials we are meant to feel so keenly would cease to 
be trials at all. Supported by their wings, we should 
be carried over the thorns and stones of our earthly 
way, borne onward, as in dreams, to Paradise in one 
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of the prophet of old has been learned, that holiest 
trust which survives the immediate consciousness of 
the Divine Love: “Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust in Him.” 

I believe that this failure, or rather trial, of Faith 
in time of sorrow, will be experienced hereafter when 
the old Authoritative Creed is rejected, even as it is 
experienced now by those who most firmly adhere to 
it. Itis a spiritual rather than an intellectual pheno- 
menon. But it would be vain to deny that there will 
further arise specific doubts of a different kind from 
the old when such a transition has taken place, and 
that many who have heretofore taken Immortality for 
granted on the word of priest or book, may seek with 
pain and diffieulty elsewhere for an assurance of it 
sufficient for the sore need of bereaved affection. 
Throughout human history, nothing has been more 
variable than the vigour of that sense of Immortal- 
ity whereby the nations have sometimes (like the 
Egyptians) made the future life the most prominent, 
and sometimes (like the Hebrews) the most obscure 
and doubtful object of mental vision. In our own day, 
among those who are quitting the Old Creed and build- 
ing up the New, wide differences may be found regard- 
ing the degree of certainty they attach to the evidences 
for the reality of such a future existence, albeit he who 
has most candidly confessed his difficulties has been 
also he who has added one of the most profound and 
touching of all the arguments in favour of the doc- 
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trine.* Tt is of course among the contingencies of the 
future that the common current of opinion, whereon 
ordinary minds will be carried, may set more or less 
in the direction of a definite dogma on the matter. 
In all probability, the progress of religious thought 
will tend to clear from the subject many accessory 
difficulties, and the evidences in favour of the doctrine 
will be more readily apprehended by minds seeking 
for satisfaction. As we have heard a great man of 
science say from his own experience: “Every step I 
have advanced in knowledge has lightened the phy- 
sical difficulties of the doctrine of immortal life by 
revealing to me more and more the infinite possibili- 
ties of Nature." 

Another reflection may console us still more for the 
assumed approaching end of the old reliance on the 
authoritative revelation of immortality. "When ortho- 
dox persons boast of the great comfort and support 
which their creed has been tothe suffering and bereaved, 
we are bound to remember the misery, agony, madness, 
which that same creed has brought to thousands more. 
The Christian Hell is to be taken into account, as well 
as the Christian Heaven. If the clergy can shew 
us meek sufferers, and angelic children, and penitent 
murderers, all going out of the world *in sure and 
certain hope of а blessed resurrection ;" we have also 
to point to cells of madmen driven wild by terrors of 
the Pit, to mothers mourning in double agony over 


* Newman's Theism, p. 74. 
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the child lost, not only in this world, but in the next, 
to pious women dying of painful disease, but counting 
their tortures nothing compared to the punishments 
which some “unforgiven sin” of sickly fancy has incur- 
red. As we write these pages, story after story of 
such misery, borne by friend, relative, acquaintance, 
by some of the best and purest of the souls we have 
known—crowd on our memory. Few of our readers 
cannot parallel the list. What shall we say? Sup- 
posing the belief of a future existence to lose some- 
thing in strength and clearness, while it for ever ex- 
cluded this hideous chimera of eternal hell, would the 
change be on the whole a loss to human happiness ? 
In conclusion: One fact can be very little doubted. 
Either the religion which is to rest on consciousness 
must be a more deep and real personal relation to God 
than most persons now enjoy, or it will be even less 
than theirs, and fade away into a distant and perhaps 
evanescent sentiment. If the faculty on which we 
are left dependent be not exercised to its utmost; or, 
in truer phrase, if we do not seek God's face more ear- 
nestly and lay ourselves open to His spirit more faith- 
fully, the failure of an authoritative creed will be 
irremediable. Men in general must be distinctly much 
more, or much less, religious on the new ground than 
on the old; and this in а way more striking than 
even that which holds as to past changes from a more 
to a less authoritative creed, from Romanism to Pro- 
testantism, and from Calvinism to the earlier Unita- 
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rianism. Nor will it suffice, as might appear, to 
turn to certain large ideas of the general relations of 
Humanity as а whole, or of the Church as a whole, 
with the Divine Father. Here is one of the most 
remarkable of the features of modern religion ; a feature 
which it behoves us in this connection to pause and 
examine. 

Two very different theological schools in our day 
are marked by a similar effort to place in the foreground 
the Social rather than the Individual aspects of reli- - 
gion. To the one, the “Church,” to the other, * Hu- 
manity," forms a sort of Mediator between the Creator 
and the individual creature. The relation of man to 
God is represented by both as primarily a relation of 
Mankind to Him, and only secondarily of each man 
as an unit in the Race or a member of the Church. 
Whatever spiritual advantages а man may possess, are 
thus attributed rather to what we may term his corporate 
privileges than to his personal claims. The doctrine, 
in its broader form, teaches not so much that each 
finite spirit is derived from the One Infinite Spirit in 
direct filial relation, as that * Man" in the abstract is 
the son of God, and that individual men partake of 
such sonship in as far as by nature and brotherly love 
they more or less perfectly fulfil their destiny as units 
of mankind. In the narrowest view, it is not man- 
kind as а race, but the Church, which inherits all 
Spiritual privileges, and each man can share in such 
inheritance in as far as by outward sacrament and 
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inward feeling he is united to the Church, and so 
becomes “a member of Christ, a child of God, and an 
inheritor of the kingdom of heaven.” 

There is always something attractive in these large 
thoughts of Humanity, or merely of Churches and 
bodies of men, as opposed to individual interests. 
Even the worldly interests contemplated by Socialism 
become ennobled by being sought for and shared by 
many men as brothers, and not by each alone for him- 
self. Spiritual good even yet more distinctly rises in 
our thoughts when we think of it as the common 
aim of thousands of souls united in the aspirations of 
prayer, and in those highest charities which regard 
the eternal welfare of the soul. Till, in truth, reli- 
gion does thus embrace in its wide arms the souls of 
our brothers, and strive to bear them onward with 
ourselves to the heavenly goal, it scarcely deserves to 
be called by such holy name, but rather to be deemed 
the climax of all selfishness. The solitary ascetic 
struggling to ascend alone from his hermitage into the 
presence of God, is much further from the kingdom of 
heaven than the child who loves and serves and inter- 
cedes for his brother. 

But is there indeed the supposed connection between 
the true religion which must include the feeling of 
human brotherhood, and that theology to which we 
have referred, which makes the Brotherhood of Man 
the preliminary stage, the antecedent relation, and 
the Fatherhood of God the subsequent and deducible 
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one? Must we think of God first as the Father of 
our Race ; then arrive by steps at the conclusion that 
He is consequently also the Father of our Nation or 
our Church; and lastly, of our own poor unitary 
souls ? 

Surely this is to reverse the whole true order of natu- 
ral religious life. We must begin with the thought 
that God is our Father, the Father of our own spirits 
such as He has made them, with all their weakness 
and imperfections ; and when this is done, when we 
have entered into real personal relations with Him in 
the secret places of the soul, then each of us may look 
round with filial trust and joy: “These all are my 
brothers—Thy children, even as I." 

The error is of importance, I conceive, because it 
starts with an idea of no little plausibility and attrac- 
tiveness, and then launches us from a false position to 
the misdirection of our future course. It is no wonder 
that the desolating doctrine, that God regards mankind 
as a man regards a flock of sheep, should daily spread 
in men's minds, when even truly religious persons 
seek to establish all our relations to Him on a basis 
which practically involves such a theory. If we can 
only come to God as members of а Church or of the 
human гасе, there is ап end of that personal reliance 
which is the very life of the soul,—the consciousness 
that God loves us individually, has sought us out 
through all our sins, and will bless us with His love 
for ever. If we may not start with this faith, we shall 
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certainly never arrive at it by the consideration of our 
corporate privileges as members of a Church, or as 
units among the thousand millions of mankind. 
Thus,—to return to our question of the Results of 
the impending change in the Method of Theology,— 
if, instead of each of us personally and individually 
drawing closer to God, and so strengthening our own 
religious consciousness, we rest content with ideas of 
the general relations of mankind towards Him, then 
the consequence can hardly fail to be an universal 
slackening of religious life. The common sentiment 
is but the sum of the sentiment of individuals, and 
can by no means be sustained if not constantly sup- 
plied with fresh fuel of personal affections. The руте 
is but a mass of brands, each one burning and causing 
others to burn. That idea of God which ceases to be 
the idea of a Father of each spirit, very shortly be- 
comes the idea of a mere general overruling Providence, 
caring for man only as man cares for his herd of 
cattle; a God concerning whom the inquirer soon 
asks that most tremendous of all the questions which 
torture the souls of living men—“Is it HE, or is it Ir?" 


CHAPTER IIT. 


CHANGE IN THE IDEA OF GOD. 


СНАРТЕК ПЛ. 


CHANGE IN THE IDEA OF GOD. 


THE idea of God defined by a creed ought of course 
to be the central light whence all its other doctrines 
derive their colour. Yet the testimony of history 
shews that this great central Image of each temple 
has been more often a shapeless agglomeration of attri- 
butes, each due to some special theory about human 
affairs, rather than any Form conceived simply by 
the adoring soul. Needless would it be to denounce 
here the monstrous incongruities heaped up by Cal- 
vinist and Catholic,—the universal Love and partial 
favouritism, the perfect Holiness and purchaseable 
laxity, the infinite Goodness and fiendish cruelty,— 
which have all been collected and cast by the Aarons 
of Christendom into their crucible, and have come 
forth the ill-molten image before which they bow and 
cry, “This is thy God, O Israel !” 

In the great reconstruction of the future, it is at all 
events possible that the process by which these incon- 
gruous and degrading images have been produced, will 
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be arrested. Ceasing to take from Authority (what 
Authority alone teaches, and what reason and consci- 
ence repudiate) the doctrines of the Fall, the Atone- 
ment, and the Final Perdition of the Wicked, we may 
hope that men will also cease to construct their idea of 
God out of such materials. Starting afresh, they may 
make a tabula rasa of such impressions, and gain their 
* [dea of God" from a very different process. Two 
sources of course must supply that idea: the inward 
teaching of God in the soul; and the outward manifes- 
tation of Himself in the material world. While the 
first may be hearkened to with more reverent ears, no 
longer deafened and distracted by the discordant jargon 
of divines, the latter, so widely opened before our eyes 
by modern science, will afford far more majestic con- 
ceptions than man has hitherto possessed of the Creator 
of all. 

But though the question: “What will be the idea 
of God which will approve itself at once to the libe- 
rated heligious Sentiment and to the advancing In- 
tellect of man, at the stage he is now entering?" be 
one of indescribable importance, there is a question 
still more important, first demanding solution: Is it 
quite certain that man will continue to believe in 
God at all? That is the problem of the future, indeed, 
on which hang all beside; and no intelligent person 
can watch the present current of thought, or mark 
the astounding passages which are beginning to appear, 
like so many storm-birds, in our periodical literature, 
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without foreseeing that ere long that awful question 
will be asked on all hands, and the very first article 
of any possible Religious Creed will be dragged from 
the temple to the market-place, and made a subject 
of, alas ! perhaps very irreverent discussion. “Is there 
a God? If there be, is He good?” The words are 
sounding muffled in a thousand hearts to-day. To- 
morrow they will be uttered by a thousand tongues. 
We have already indicated briefly what we believe the 
final answer will be, but the matter must be treated 
here more at length. 

To the first question: “Is there а God?” it seems 
that an answer, at least so far in the affirmative as 
the assertion of a vast Unity and Intelligent Order of 
Development in creation, is certain to be given by 
science. The whole tendency of discovery, and even 
of hypothesis, lies in this direction, and the most 
sceptical of philosophers are not more backward than 
the most believing, in announcing such Unity. In 
partieular, the discoveries of the laws of the corre- 
lation and continuity of forces, and the theory of 
Darwin concerning the origin of species, importantly 
unify the phenomena of nature. No opposite ten- 
dency is discernible. The apprehension of man, at 
first eonfined in narrowest compass like the ripples 
over а stone flung into а lake, spreads outward age 
after age in wider and yet wider generalizations, the 
last of which is ever that great Circle whose name in 
the lecture-room is * Nature," but in the cathedral, 
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“God.” It is only a larger circle we see than our 
fathers saw, not a less complete one. Nay, the circle 
is even more perfect for us than for them. 

But this Unity of Intelligence traced throughout 
Nature, may, or may not, form in future the external 
evidence for the existence of such a Person as can 
be the object of the religious sentiment. Hundreds 
who readily admit the unity of Nature, hesitate to 
affirm that the central principle of that Nature is a 
Living God. Hundreds more stand dismayed and 
dumb before the awful aspect of the moral mystery of 
the world. Many a keen intellect at this hour pauses 
ere it draw the inference from the visible Order to an 
invisible Orderer, the Whence and the How of whose 
Вејпо none may even pretend to guess Many a 
sound, strong heart trembles to aver that over this 
scene of woe and wrong an Almighty Will can reign 
supreme. And,—as to doubt if there be a God, is, prac- 
tically, to live without God,—so the most logical, and 
in some respects the most estimable, of these scepties, 
has attempted the Titanie task of reconstructing all 
human existence, science, history, polities, on the 
atheistic hypothesis, and has left us in the Positive 
Philosophy a truly marvellous monument of God's 
Drama with the part of God left out. The most re- 
markable fact connected with this greatest of modern 
heresies, and the one which would seem to throw most 
light on its character, is however neither its science, 
nor history, nor polities, but the singular persistency 
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with which its founder has attempted to give to a 
philosophy (which had, as such, its ratson d'étre) the 
character and the very name of a “Religion” Here 
is the central point of Comtism, and here is also its 
self-stultification. Let us think what is meant by a 
Godless Religion. 

In the splendid pages Mr. Mill has devoted to this 
portion of Comte's system, he tells us it is possible 
for a man to be religious without believing in God. 


* What in truth are the conditions necessary to consti- 
tute a religion? There must be a creed, or conviction, 
claiming authority over the whole of human life ; a belief 
or set of beliefs deliberately adopted respecting human 
destiny and duty, to which the believer inwardly acknow- 
ledges that all his actions ought to be subordinate. More- 
over, there must be a sentiment connected with this creed 
sufficiently powerful to give it in fact the authority over 
human conduct to which it lays claim in theory. It isa 
- great advantage, though not absolutely indispensable, that 
this sentiment should erystallize, as it were, round a con- 
crete object, if possible a really existing one." * 


But is not this, with all respect to Mr. Mill, a 
mere conjuring of words? The sentiments of Duty 
which he describes have been also described a hundred 
times before—by the Stoics of old, for instance. But 
when they were not made to “crystallize around a con- 
crete object,” did any one hitherto ever call them “ Reli- 

-gion"? Equally properly might we call running water 


* Auguste Comte and Positivism, by J. S. Mill, p. 133. 
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“ice” because it contains the elements out of which, 
under suitable conditions, ice would have been formed! 
Duty crystallized round an Object is named Religion ; 
Duty not so crystallized is called Morality. If we 
desire for the future to call Morality * Religion," 
by all means let us agree to do so. Words have no 
meaning but those which we choose to affix to them, 
and the etymology of “Religion” of course will serve 
equally well to signify Obligation to a Deing, or Obli- 
gation to Nobody. But do not let us deceive our- 
selves, and imagine that by new christening Morality 
we are transmuting it into Religion. 

Does any one imagine that the monstrous Comtist 
figment of а Grand Étre will mend the matter? How 
can it do so in any way? The larger half of practical 
Morality has always been acknowledged to consist in 
duties owedto our fellow-creatures, and the performance 
of it must remain Morality, and nothing more, although 
we strive to build up over us in fancy some colossal 
Humanity, like the wicker images of the old Druids, 
through whose bars we may see the faces of a hundred 
martyrs The Comtist in vain may take the forms of 
the once noble dead (dead, according to his creed, for 
evermore), and of his living neighbours, objects of love, 
pity, goodwill, and a hundred sentiments except the 
religious, and lastly of kindly beasts, faithful dogs 
and useful horses and diverting parrots and playful 
apes, and he may distil down as best he may the 
heterogeneous mass in the alembic of imagination, and 
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call the result a Grand Étre. But this Quintessence of 
Man's Soul, as the old chemists would have called it, 
is no Elixir Vite to give him religious life. During 
the two hours of prayer and adoration ordained for him 
daily by his Pontiff, he may stand before whatsoever 
such picture or image, or dead and helpless human 
arms he may choose. He may raise clouds of incense 
round his idol; but though he gnash his teeth and cut 
his flesh and leap upon the altar, like the old heathen 
prophets, Baal can give him no response. And ће 
knows it, and knows that his prayers are merely self- 
reflective, spiritual gymnastics performed privately for 
the strengthening of his moral muscles and social 
affections. Alas! the sentiments of Duty may rotate 
for ever, churned up by such prayers, and yet never 
can they consolidate into a Religion. Religion is alle- 
glance to a Being, not whom we have made, but who 
has made us. Religion is the service of man, not for 
the sake of an ideal abstract Humanity, but for living 
men and women, the children of our Father in Heaven. 
Religion is Prayer, understood not as a self-acting 
moral heating apparatus, but as the real cry of a child 
to a real Parent, who both hears and answers it. 

The pertinacity of Comte and his followers in call- 
ing his Philosophy a Religion, and perverting (to bring 
it within the limits of his arid realm) the meaning of 
a word which has been so dear to mankind, betrays, 
to our thinking, beyond every other mark, the inhe- 
rent hopelessness of the system. Even Comte felt 
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that the religious element in man is ineradicable. Не 
thought to give it a new direction, or rather to satisfy 
its wants with an Abstraction instead of the Person 
whom it has hitherto, through all the mists of human 
error, dimly discerned and adored. But though the doll 
may serve his turn for a time, men cannot long endure 
it They will ask for something real to worship, or 
cease to worship altogether; and of that we have по 
fears. 

The final collapse of Religion would be a greater 
miracle than divines have ever told. The love and 
allegiance to a Person all holy and all good, which 
is the very crown of human nature, the bud which 
may expand into eternal beauty in heaven, and for 
whose sake we can understand why we have been 
planted in this soil of earth, that Religious Sentiment 
is not a thing which can drop out of human life and 
become a thing of the past. There cannot come a 
time when historians will speak of the pre-Comtian 
world as the past epoch, when men had the strange 
idea that there existed a God. Till parents cease to 
love their offspring, and the infant seeks no more its 
mothers breast, that instinct which is quite as deep 
and strong as the parental and the filial cannot die 
out. The religion which will be built on it hereafter 
will have a basis, oscillating indeed, but no more to 
be displaced than those primeval rocks which a child's 
hand may shake, but which a giant cannot over- 
throw. 
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The real fear, in my opinion, lies in another direc- 
tion. The centre of the battle-field will be, not the 
existence of a God, but His Moral Nature. “Has 
the Supreme Orderer of the world any moral attri- 
butes at all? Is He just? Is He benevolent?” These 
are questions which have tortured human souls since 
the days of the Chaldeean patriarch, but never, I think, 
so grievously as now. Those who find no satisfactory 
answers to these latter questions may not become 
nominal Atheists, but they will necessarily fall into a 
state which, as far as love, hope and reverence are 

· concerned, is Atheism. 

I conceive that the case has been nowhere better 
stated on the sceptical side than in an able and very 
remarkable article in one of the leading newspapers of 
the day. After dismissing the Atheistic result, not so 
much as erroneous as unsatisfactory to whomsoever is 

more than a *looker-on" upon life, the writer adds : 


“Those who form their idea of the Divine Attributes 
from facts can say at once, The facts which I see lead me 
to the belief that the Author of.this system is very far 
indeed from being universally and unconditionally benevo- 
lent. The system which He has created is a system, and 
not a chaos. It contains in all directions proofs of its 
unity, and of a kind and degree of skill and power on the 
part of its Author which simply baffle human thought and 
language ; but it contains many contrivances for inflicting 
pain, and, although it opens a prospect of great happiness 
_ to some men, and affords a considerable chance of happi- 
ness to nearly all men, it does so only upon stringent con- 
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ditions. It is a world in which goodness is, on the whole, 
an immense advantage, and wickedness, on the whole, 
very much the reverse. Its laws are undoubtedly favour- 
able to virtue, and lead to the punishment of vice; but 
though virtue and vice operate on the happiness of men, 
they do not constitute it. A very large portion of human 
happiness is dependent upon what as a name for our igno- 
rance we call chance, but still there is, on the whole, a 
great deal more happiness than misery in life, as appears 
from the value which people set upon it, and especially 
from the unspeakably touching resignation, fortitude and 
cheerfulness with which the most cruel sufferings are con- 
tinually borne. If you wish to form a rational theory of 
the moral attributes of God, all you can say is that He is 
a Being who caused the state of things thus described." 


Here is precisely logical Deism, using that word in 
distinction to Theism, and, as Parker defined it, “ start- 
ing from the sensational philosophy, and deriving its 
idea of God solely by induction from the phenomena 
of material nature or of human history, leaving out 
of sight the intuition of human nature, and so getting 
its idea of God solely from observation and not at 
all from consciousness, and thus representing God as 
finite and imperfect.”* Viewing the world as a system 
of purely material phenomena, it is true that the evi- 
dence is against its Creator being “purely and uncon- 
ditionally benevolent”—if we mean by Benevolence 
simply the desire to promote the happiness (bien étre, 
eudaimonia) of His creatures. But viewing the world, 


* Theism, Atheism, &c. p. 104. 
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on the other hand, from the moral standpoint, a very 
different conclusion is attained. He who made us 
feel the sanctity of Justice, shall He be unjust? He 
who made us feel love and kindness, shall He be 
other than a God of Love? Nay, more: He who 
made us to hate, to loathe, to despise even absolute 
Power if wielded with cruelty and malignity, shall 
there be aught in His government of the world which 
in the remotest degree can bear those characters? 
The idea is absurd ; and no apparent contradictions 
in the outward world, no evidence that God is unjust 
and cruel, could do more at the utmost than meet 
our moral faith, breast to breast. The internal world 
shews it to be absurd to suppose God is cruel. The 
external world might shew it to be absurd to suppose 
Him otherwise 27 every arrangement in it were visibly 
intended to be productive of suffering. But on which 
of these two orders of evidence ought we rightly to 
| place the greatest reliance? Which ought we primarily 
to consult, and afterwards, as best we may, reconcile 
the other with it?  Assuredly it is the internal evi- 
dence which possesses the first claim, even historically. 
Those who seek for tokens of the Divine Character 
primarily in the visible creation, approach the sub- 
ject from the wrong end, and the difficulties which 
Nature presents come to them with false emphasis. 
Were their method in accordance with the actual 
genesis of human religion, had it been at first really 
derived from observations and speculations on the order 
Е 
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of the external world rather than from inward instinct, 
it would be, not the earliest and strongest of human. 
feelings which have left their traces in the literature, 
the edifices and the institutions of all nations, but 
rather the last word of speculative philosophy ; the 
hypothesis suggested to an Aristotle, a Pliny, a Des- 
cartes or а Newton, to account for the cosmos which 
his researches had brought to light. On such an 
*hypothesis of a God," originated by the scientific 
intellect in search of a last generalization of causation, 
some feelings of awe, and then perhaps of gratitude 
and reverence, by degrees might cluster, albeit how 
the moral sentiments would deal with such a new 
idea, it is not easy to see. The sense of allegiance 
towards Him, which is the very heart of religion, 
could, at all events, hardly arise. But in any case 
there would be complete reversal of that process to 
which history hitherto bears unbroken witness, namely, 
that men feel first and think later about religion. The 
* hypothesis of a God" has been erected by the human 
intellect, not out of its last generalization of causality, 
but out of the materials furnished by the earliest 
instinctive feeling. No nation has ever yet waited for 
its philosophers to ordain its priests. 

Thus, if we could admit the utmost position of the 
sceptic (which I presume none will be found to main- 
tain) that the conclusion forced on us by the study 
of the external world is, that its Creator is positively 
malevolent, we should still hold that we had a prior 
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reason, a more authoritative argument, for believing 
He cannot be so. But, in truth, this is obviously 
conceding far too much. The world is full of suffering, 
yet the conclusion that the Creator is not benevolent 
cannot be drawn from those sufferings, till two impor- 
tant questions be first decided. Ist. Is the avoidance 
of suffering, and the production of happiness, the only 
or the highest possible proof of the benevolence of a 
God towards His moral creatures? 2nd. Is the suffer- 
ing of the world so predominant over the happiness to 
be found therein, as to warrant the induction that its 
Author is wholly bad; and if it be not so, is there 
any middle term for His character rationally accept- 
able? Can He be a tle cruel, but, on the whole, 
rather good than bad, or vice versa ? 

Now, for the first question, it seems to us that the 
continual assumption of such writers as the one whose 
. arguments we are discussing, that Happiness is *our 
end and aim," is exceedingly gross. That the infinitely 
holy Father of Spirits has nothiug better to do for 
His children than to make them perfectly comfortable 
in this world, and (we presume) still more comfortable 
by and by, is what we can by no means believe. We 
are even persuaded to the contrary, that God did not 
build these world-mansions and people them with 
rational beings for any such purpose, but for one far 
more worthy of Him, and, if we may say it, even of 
us. We believe God has made our world and us, that 
we may attain to the highest end,—not of hogs,—but 
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of men, or archangels, namely, Virtue, the finite moral 
nature at its climax of excellence, the eternal union 
-of the loving creature with the Holy Creator. Such 
Virtue, we can understand vaguely, must in the nature 
of things be worked out through trial and in some 
region of space, some condition of existence, wherein 
sin and suffering are possible. We cannot, indeed, 
apply this vast generalization to the details of human 
life, or see how this particular sin or that special 
suffering can anywise aid the end of mortal trial. 
There are dark shadows here which try the faith of 
the strongest of us. Still less can we guess why 
the harmless brutes should endure their wrongs and 
agonies. But we hold to our position, that Happiness 
cannot be the only, or even chief, test of Divine bene- 
volence, and that to adduce evidence of much suffering 
is not to conclude the argument, but only to open up 
one of its sides. 

Again, for the second question, which must be de- 
cided before the argument can be held complete: Is 
the suffering of the world so great, that its Author 
can be affirmed to be wholly bad? or, if not so, may 
we logically predicate of Him a mixed character, half 
good, half bad? I think no one has ever looked on 
the world even with the most tear-worn eyes, and 
believed its Great Maker altogether evil. Good and 
beauty, the pleasures of the senses and the affections, 
predominate in too enormous proportion for such con- 
clusion. What then? May we fall back on the idea 
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that God may be like man, a Being “darkly wise and 
rudely great,” loving a little and hating a little, having 
favourite men and animals, and disfavoured creatures 
also ; sometimes full of tenderness, and, anon, ferocious 
and malign? The idea is surely too absurd to be 
entertained for a moment, since the word “God” has 
come to mean, not a Jupiter or Seeva, but the Infinite 
Spirit of this boundless universe, 

Nor can the doubter say, “Perchance God has no 
moral character at all. We know Him as the Mind 
who has designed the world, and know not if He 
either sees or heeds moral distinctions as we feel them. 
The * Limits of Religious Thought” forbid us to decide 
either way." But, in truth, Evil is quite as much a 
flaw in an Intellectual as in a Moral system. Put 
away the idea that we have any more interest in 
believing God to be beneficent, than Newton had in 
believing gravitation to be a true law of nature. Let 
it be an interest purely scientific we take in the 
question. Still we are no less at fault. How is it 
that God, —Nature,—the Plastic Power, whatever we 
call Him or It,—has made ninety-nine things for the 
enjoyment of man and beast, and the hundredth thing 
for misery? Why is the general scheme of one ten- 
dency, the exceptions pointing another way, and yet 
fitting so thoroughly into the text that nobody can 
deem them interpolations, or, as Plutarch described 
them, as “erasures in the well-written manuscript”? 
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Why are ten thousand birds and beasts beautiful, and 
half-a-dozen grotesque and hideous? 

There is no advantage in shifting the ground, then, 
from the moral to the intellectual aspect of evil. А 
God who acts ninety-nine times to produce pleasure 
and beauty, and once to produce pain and ugliness, is 
not at all easier to understand as an Intelligent than 
as a Moral Being. How human morality should exist 
at all, were the Creator of Man immoral, or indifferent, 
is another problem which has to be solved by him 
who propounds such a theory. He who made the 
Conscience, shall He not know the Right ?—is a ques- 
tion just as hard to answer as that of Job: “He who 
made the eye, shall He not see? He who formed 
the ear, shall He not hear ?” 

The moral nature of man is, I am persuaded, the 
first source of his knowledge of God. In the sense 
that there is such a thing as Duty, that we ought to 
sacrifice happiness and even to die for the right,—-in 
that mysterious sense which we can neither create nor 
destroy, lies the true proof of the existence of a Righ- 
teous God. But it does not stand alone, an isolated 
phenomenon in our nature. The God who speaks in 
Conscience, speaks also in our bodily frames, and in 
the laws under which social life forms itself. In Con- 
science He whispers, Be chaste; be temperate; be 
laborious ; and in our bodies He enforces the same 
lessons by the penalties attached to vice and sloth. 
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In Conscience He commands, “Be just ;” “Be true y” 
“Be merciful;” and in every form which human 
society assumes, injustice, falsehood and cruelty bring 
about their punishment. The Utilitarian sees the con- 
nection to be so perfect, that he turns the argument 
upside down, and makes Conscience only the echo of 
Consequence, and not Consequence the ratification 
whereby the inner voice in man's heart is proved to 
be the voice of Him who planned the outer world. 
But no regular sequence of penalties attached to evil- 
doing, and rewards attached to virtue, could do more 
than create in mankind that same sense of expectation 
wherewith we anticipate the succession of natural 
phenomena. That most marked of all mental facts, 
the sense of the necessity of some truths, the impossi- 
bility of imagining them changed in any world or at 
any time, could never attach to the truths of Morality, 
were they merely the observed consequence of good or 
evil doing. At the utmost, and supposing the sequence 
of reward and punishment to be infinitely more regular 
and stringent than it actually is, we should expect 
injustice to bring about ruin, and intemperance to bring 
disease, with precisely the same sort of expectation with 
which we anticipate the sequence of day and night. 
But there would be nothing beyond such an expectation, 
neither any sense of Duty, nor any impossibility of 
imagining such Duty altered in another world. The 
fall of Night has brought sleep to mankind since 
our race begun, but nobody has a sense that it is a 
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Duty to go to sleep at nightfall, still less that such a 
Duty is immutable. 

Conscience is the first and chief witness of God's 
Righteousness, and the outer world, full as it is of 
sin and sorrow, yet testifies that the theory that He 
is infinitely Good, is, on mere grounds of logic, less 
open to objection than either of the alternatives, that 
there is no God at all, or an Evil God, or à God with 
no moral nature. When the intellect of man per- 
ceives this truth, it leaves free scope for the growth of 
the last assurance of all—that deep sacred Experience 
which is built up year by year in the faithful soul ; 
and converts for it at last the prayer, * Lord, I believe, 
help Thou mine unbelief,” into the calm reliance of 
the old Chaldean saint, “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” 


If then, as we may hope, mankind, in the next 
approaching phase of opinion, retain firm hold of 
faith in a Good and Righteous God, there will remain 
only theological problems of far minor importance 
uncertain. Everything is safe, if this be safe. Yet 
some of those other problems, which are gradually 
rising into notice, are in themselves of intense inte- 
rest. Chief of all, as it seems to me, is the new light 
thrown on the possible relation of God to nature by 
the recent discoveries of the laws of the Correiation 
of Forces. Here at last seems to be the bridge between 
Physics and Theology, a theory derived from induc- 
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tive science which may yet аЙог us some conception 
of the modus operandi of Deity not inconsistent with 
the doctrines deduced metaphysically from abstract 
conceptions. That the forces which cause all the 
phenomena of nature may be reducible to one great 
Force, and that that Force is, in one of its forms, the 
same Force which conveys the human volition through 
_ the motor nerves to the muscles—such is, apparently, 
the indication of modern physical science. On the 
other hand, that the law of thought which compels 
us to believe that “every Phenomenon must have a 
Cause," may be interpreted, *the ultimate Cause of 
every Phenomenon is Will'—such is the dictum of 
(at least one school of) modern metaphysies. The 
bridge, then, is open. The Force which works through 
all nature is the Vital Force of God. The ultimate 
Cause of all Phenomena is the Will of the Almighty, 
whereby that Force is guided, as the will of man 
guides such portion of it as is allotted to him. 

It would doubtless be premature to consider these 
views as already definitely formed, or to say they must 
ere long be generally accepted. But the probability 
that in a few years they will supersede the two other 
ideas of Divine Action— namely, Action by Clock- 
work, and Action by Intervention—seems enormous. 
The earliest human notion of all, the spontaneous 
belief that an Unseen Will lurked behind every phe- 
nomenon, blew in the blasts of the tempest, rolled 
the thunder, and poured the rain upon the fields 
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of just and unjust, that same notion, harmonized 
into one great unity of beneficent design, will then 
be restored to us. No longer will divines, like Paley 
aud the authors of the Bridgewater Treatises, attempt 
to prove the Divine existence by shewing that the 
laws of nature are not sufficient to account for the 
marvels of Creation. As well might we attempt to 
prove a painters work by arguing that his picture 
shewed lights and shades which his brush could not 
have produced, and which his naked hand must have 
touched. The Laws of Nature are nothing but the 
successive strokes of the Great Artist's pencil. When 
we have realized this thought Gf we should be ever 
able to realize it), what will be the result? We may 
dimly see it may be something on this wise. 

First, there will be à new hallowing of Nature, à 
new solemnity and beauty attached to all the revela- 
tions of astronomy, botany, zoology, and all the sciences 
which tell us how God is rolling the stars in their 
orbits, bringing the flowers' hue and perfume out of 
the clod, and raising up, through the long millenniums 
of geology, new species of stately beast and radiant 
bird, each more and more adapted to the enjoyment 
of its dwelling-place. The glorious ardour of the man 
of science will grow yet nobler when he stands with 
uncovered head, watching, not, as he thought hereto- 
fore, a Divine Machine working in the busy Factory 
of Worlds, but the Supreme Sculptor Himself mould- 
ing as with His hand every form of life and beauty. 
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Secondly, on the other hand we may expect the 
idea of the direct action of God on nature to waken 
up once more the endless controversy of human Free- 
dom. We shall hear again the argument, ever repeated 
by the understanding, ever refuted by intuition, that 
1f God be omnipotent and omniactive, there is no 
room for man's liberty, and when he dreams himself 
free and responsible he does but walk in a vain shadow 
and disquiet himself in vain. Yet, over again, 1 believe» 
the inward sense will silence this denial and leave 
the conclusion, that God has delegated even to the 
brutes the separate use of a portion of His great Force ; 
and to man a portion for whose use his moral con- 
Sciousness makes him a responsible agent. 

Lastly (and here is the great point), the doctrine of 
the immediate action of God on nature, brings us up 
with terrible nearness to the awful problem of the 
. evil, the pain, the sin, which fleck Natures face with 
spots of hideousness. Here will be even fresh ground 
for those doubts of which I spoke a few pages ago, 
and which have already found their expression so often 
oflate. Isthe Creatorof this mixed universe a Deing 
only good? The answer to be given to that question 
I have tried to put forth ; but there is no use hiding 
our eyes to the truth, that the nearer we connect God 
and Nature, the more we must be prepared to face the 
awful facts of Nature unflinchingly. The machinery 
of fixed “Laws,” conceived of as real entities, the 
works of a clock, which, once constructed and set going, 
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could only be stopped by a miracle, afforded a screen 
behind which we were content to see God afar off 
The laws (as some held) were the best possible under 
all the conditions. Their stability (it was generally 
agreed) was а benefit, for whose maintenance any 
casual evil or contingent suffering must be permitted. 
Jut all this is changed, if the * Laws of Nature" be 
henceforth held to mean neither more nor less than 
“the regular sequence of Divine action." The result 
of such а new strain on faith as a return in our age 
of advanced moral judgment to the theocratic prag- 
matism of earlier times, the simple belief that what- 
ever happens in nature is God's doing, is not easy 
to calculate. Human freedom, fully admitted and 
liberally understood, will of course serve to explain 
much. Nay, in a sense, animal freedom, the freedom 
of any creature which is not a mere machine, may be 
held as indicating the explanation of another class of 
painful facts. But there must remain, as it seems, 
much, very much, in the mysterious order of the world, 
in the whole plan of the great battle-field whereon 
the “Struggle for Existence" takes place, to baffle all 
our puny efforts at comprehension. Perhaps Science 
itself may in a measure furnish us with the antidote 
of humility as well as the bane of difficulty. He who 
may best understand the stupendous grandeur of the 
scheme of which our planet forms so infinitesimal a 
portion, and can raise highest his thoughts to the cycles 
of uncounted ages through which the Drama of Creation 
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one short scene wherein lies human history, can afford 
no evidence of the moral purport of the whole, and 
may hear above the sighs which break so often the 
rhythm of Natures Psalm, а voice which says to 
him, 

Tu n'as qu'un jour pour étre juste, 

Par l'éternité devant Mor! 


Desides these great consequences derivable from 
the new light thrown by physical science on theology, 
there is another change which our political progress 
seems to be bringing about, and which, I believe, has 
hitherto escaped notice. 

_ By all the nations of the old world, God has been 
imaged as a great Eastern Monarch. He has been 
the King of Kings, the Lord of Hosts, the King of 
. Heaven, at the foot of whose throne archangels cast 
their crowns. In early times His government was 
represented in exact analogy with that of an Assyrian 
or Persian sovereign. His ministers were angels, and 
His satraps the kings of the earth. When any man 
offended Him, the penalty involved his children's 
children, just as the Oriental despot was accustomed 
to burn the whole village, and sell for slaves the sons 
and daughters, of a traitor. Arbitrary decrees from such 
a Being were only natural exhibitions of autocracy, 
and special favourites among nations and individuals 
were only chosen servants. In later ages, the purely 
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Eastern form of this metaphor has been modified: 
Not to speak irreverently, God has been represented 
rather as а just and wise Constitutional Sovereign ; 
one, indeed, who at first freely bestowed the consti- 
tution on His subjects, but evermore governs them 
according to law. But it is hardly to be calculated 
how deeply rooted «this idea of Divine Kingship is in 
our minds, and how its fibres run through our whole 
theology. From the Book of Job to the “Paradise Lost,” 
the whole poetry of Monotheism has this gorgeous 
image of an Eternal Throne for its centre-piece ; and 
itis much more than mere poetry to most of us still. 
How hard is it for us to conceive of the heavenly 
world without such * Everlasting Seat" in its midst! 
Or to think of God wholly divested of a localized 
Personality shrined in that blazing glory which should 
surround the Holy of Holies of the universe! Which 
of us does, in fact, in his common thoughts, carry with 
him the lessons of his philosophy, that such regal 
trappings for GOD were more absurd than the child's 
paper erown for the monarch, and that for Him who 
* Lives through all life, extends thro' all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent,” 

there can be no peculiar and special abode, but every 
point of space must be the centre of that Circle whose 
circumference is nowhere? The Swedenborgian doc- 
trine of a corporeal God, and perhaps much more 
than we are prepared to admit of that modern Sabel- 
lianism which passes as the most orthodox Christian- 
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ity in our time, are due to the energy wherewith the 
human mind clings to these metaphors interwoven with 
the whole texture of its religion. 

But it would seem that this familiar simile of a 
Celestial King will hardly serve the purpose of our 
theology much longer. When the idea of the “ Divine 
Right of Kings” is finally exploded, and royalty claims 
only to derive its authority from the will of the 
nation; when that authority itself is limited to nar- 
rower and yet narrower bounds; when splendour and 
state are abjured by all the occupants of the thrones 
of Europe; when these things are so, the metaphor, 
once so natural, becomes forced and unsuitable. It 
would be no longer by describing how like, but how 
unlike, are à mortal King and the eternal God, that 
any fit use could be made of the parallel. Yet a 
metaphor which has played such a part in religious 
. history as this, cannot drop out of use without leaving 
а serious blank. Among American divines, to whom 
the whole notion of Kingly dignity is obnoxious, 
and to whose lips the language of loyalty is foreign, 
there may already be noticed a curious variation 
from the old phraseology of religion. There is repub- 
lican freedom of speech even in their prayers. To 
our ears, and I think in the real proportion of things, 
their tone is often discordant and irreverent. The 
respect due to hoyalty may be a poor emblem,—as- 
suredly it is a most inadequate one,—of the awe with 
which man should approach the infinite God. But 
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the familiarity of a backwoodsman addressing a Pre- 
sident, is utterly ridiculous and detestable in the same 
connection. Nay, as in America even the parental 
relation is losing much of its respect, the much more 
sacred name of “Father” no longer bears with it all the 
honour which should belong to an appellation of the 
Eternal; and we look around in vain for any type 
which can hereafter fitly supply the indispensable 
phraseology of piety. Vague Pantheistic terms of ad- 
miration for the great Architect of the heavens and 
Painter of the world, are very far indeed from meeting 
the wants of the case. 

There appears to lie before us all in Europe and 
America a real difficulty in this direction. Even if 
we be content to drop the kingly metaphor, in the 
sense in which it formerly conveyed some faint idea 
of Divine grandeur and power, we can by no means 
afford to do so in the sense in which it expresses the 
claim to moral allegiance. Here, in the idea of the 
absolute Right of God to our obedience to His Will— 
that Will which is conterminous with the Moral Law 
—lies, I believe, the very centre and heart of Religion. 
This it is which first raises the sense of mere depend- 
ence on Almighty Power, into religion properly so 
called. “Not till it is ethically induced,” says Schen- 
kel, “does the feeling of dependence pass into Reli- 
gion.” Rightly understood, here also lies the line of 
demarcation between true Monotheism and all the 
forms of polytheism and hagiolatry. God has a right 
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to our allegiance, not merely because He is good, as 
an archangel may be good, but because He is infinitely 
good, and so entitled to our absolute fealty. We must 
not regard Him, as a virtuous finite being must be 
regarded, as an object of reverence, only so far as He 
fulfils the eternal law of right. We must regard Him 
as infinitely Holy ; as resuming the whole of Morality 
in His perfect Will, and therefore ruling us, as Him- 
self the eternal Living Law, with a jurisdiction abso- 
lute and boundless. The Christian Trinitarian, who 
holds that Christ and the Infinite Father are One 
Being, is justified in giving allegiance to Christ. The 
Unitarian, who holds Christ to have been a finite 
being, even the highest and purest of created beings, 
stands condemned if he call him his Moral Lord and 
King. 
Thus, if the decline of royalty in Europe, and its 
non-existence in America, should result in the desue- 
tude of all the metaphors derived therefrom, we shall 
need a whole new terminology to give force to the 
truth it has so long typified. Filial obedience of child 
to parent, the loyalty of a faithful dog to his owner, 
may supply some supplementary images, though “the 
eye of a servant looking to the hand of his master, 
and the eye of a maiden to the hand of her mistress," 
have become yet more obsolete similes than a subject’s 
fidelity to his sovereign. But we can hardly find a 
substitute for the old Royalty, the old Allegiance ; 
and the loss of a metaphor in constant use is something 
G 
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more, be it remembered, than that of a mere vivid 
expression of an idea. It is also the loss of a powerful 
agent for giving to the idea it expresses persistency 
and force. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CHANGE IN THE IDEA OF CHRIST. 
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A GREAT human soul, such as that of Shakespeare 
or Socrates, resembles one of the magie black mirrors 
of the old necromancers. Each attentive spectator sees 
in it a new image; an image in some occult way 
connected with his own character and fortunes. The 
more intently the gazer looks, the more wonderful 
are the revelations made, and the more interested are 
the bystanders in his announcements. Yet, when each 
in his turn commences the study afresh, a totally new 
object appears in the mirror; the former views are 
superseded, and a different picture 1s discerned. 

In а remarkable degree this moral phantasmagoria 
has taken place in that Character whose place in the 
page of history is blurred by the halo of saintly glory 
around it. Each Christian age seems to have beheld, 
in contemplating the image of Christ, a different being, 
a Christ of its own ; insomuch that we could almost 
imagine students in future times arguing that there 
must have been several Christs, as old scholars held 
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there were several Zoroasters and several Bacchus. 
The peasants of the various towns of Italy, who think 
their Madonna is not the same as the Madonna of 
the next village, seem justified by the various Christs, 
some beautiful, some hideous, some mild, some stern, 
some white as his chosen lily, some black as night, 
Our Lord of Mercy and Our Lord of Judgment, who 
have been depicted by their appointed instructors. 
Between the Babe of Nazareth and the Avenger “with 
garments rolled in blood,” there is scarcely a feature 
to be identified. The Jove of Phidias and of Ovid 
are hardly more dissimilar conceptions. 

Our own century, among its multiform activities, 
has not failed to peer down with fresh ardour into 
the mysterious mirror. And, as Michael Angelo's 
Christ was the production of that dark and stormy 
age when first his awful form loomed out of the 
shadows of the Sistine, in no less a degree do the 
portraits of Rénan and of the author of Ecce Homo 
belong of necessity to our era of sentiment and philan- 
thropy,—an era in which Truth.and Goodness can be 
treated as matters of Taste, and in which the Enthu- 
siasm of Humanity has reached that sad stage when 
it becomes self-conscious, and hangs, Narcissus-like, 
admiring itself in the lake of human tears. 

It may be assumed, I think, without much danger 
of mistake, that the second essay above mentioned 
(Eece Homo) is the vane which has shewn us dis- 
tinctly the direction of the main * wind of doctrine" 
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now passing over England. There is indeed a counter 
current at another level of thought running in an 
opposite direction, namely that of Sabellianism, the 
identification of Christ with the Supreme God. That 
* Jesus is Jehovah” is no unwelcome tenet to many 
Evangelicals; while among High-churchmen, with 
their stricter historical orthodoxy, the inordinate favour 
accorded to the collection of “Hymns Ancient and 
Modern," has at least betrayed the fact, that they 
never address the Father without interposing the name 
of Christ, but think it perfectly fit and proper to pray 
to Christ without appeal to the Father. Among this 
High-church party, indeed, the doctrine of the proper 
Deity of Christ (albeit stated in terms guardedly Atha- 
пазјап) is so predominant, that we cannot but perceive 
it takes in their minds a place it never bore in those 
of a Hooker or a Butler.* 

But, as I remarked above, not this cross current of 
Sabellianism, but the opposite wind of doctrine of the 
earlier Broad-church, as it blows from the pages of 
“Ecce Homo,” and breathes through the sermons of 
Maurice, Kingsley, Davies, Haweis and Brooke, is to 
be taken as the stream of English Christian thought 


* [ have heard recently a celebrated preacher and Bampton Lecturer 
of this party, enlarging consecutively, in the same sermon, first, on the 
absolute Deity of Christ; secondly, on the great sacrifice he made in 
dying for mankind —*' dying,” as the preacher naively expressed it, “in 
the prime of life.” Truly, to an outsider, that mental condition is an 
amazing one in which a rational being can talk of the Eternal God “іп 
the prime of life”! 
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to-day. May I call this stream one of genial, reverent, 
fervent sympathy with the human side of Christ's cha- 
racter, combined with a strong reliance on the veracity 
of moral and spiritual evidences, and a sense of the 
small value of external authority? There is among 
these men no retrocession from the orthodox dogma of 
Christ's deity, and their ardent homage of his moral 
greatness naturally takes the form of the highest 
ascriptions to him of honour and dignity. But it is 
nevertheless always towards his purely human charac- 
ter that their hearts visibly turn, and it is his human 
virtues (virtues which disappear out of all recognition 
the moment we think of him as a God) to which their 
noble eloquence directs our eyes. Nothing can be more 
admirable, nothing can more display the inexhaustible 
marvel of Christ's character, than the way in which 
these men thus approach it afresh, and find, as in some 
happy district full of healing springs, yet another and 
another fount of parable and precept, spiritual allegory 
and moral example, to purify aud refresh their hearers' 
souls. But it is impossible not to perceive through 
all that it is their sympathy with Christs human 
charaeter which is spontaneous, genuine and original. 
The ascription to him of Divine rank and of the work 
of Atonement is official and traditional. Their lofty, 
unselfish morality, so contemptuous of the old threats 
of hell and lures of heaven,—their candour and wide 
culture, whieh expose them so largely to critical dif- 
ficulties, —their ethical rectitude of judgment, which 
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makes the crude old doctrines so repulsive to them,— 
above ali, their passionate sympathy with Christ as a 
martyr, which renders the dogma of his Deity a stul- 
tifying anomaly,—all these causes place the Broad- 
church-men in an attitude as regards the old orthodoxy 
of singular difficulty and complexity. It is not for 
an outsider to judge what may be the result of the 
movement thus originated. Mr. Gladstone has some- 
what quaintly justified it, on the ground that it is 
fit our minds should traverse the same steps as those 
of the Apostles, and see Christ as the Son of Man 
before we recognize in him the Son of God. But 
as it is much more certain that those Apostles knew 
him at first as their brother and friend, than that 
they ever discovered the astounding fact that he was 
Almighty God (a discovery whose stupendous magni- 
tude must surely have left traces in the story), it may 
prove that, for modern Christians, a return to the 
point of view of the Humanity of Christ, may by no 
means lead to the further advance to the point of 
view of his Deity. The process by which in these 
days we are commonly invited to make the transit, is 
а different one from that to which our fathers were 
accustomed, and deserves that we should give it atten- 
tive consideration. 

А generation ago, from Paley's days to Whately's, 
it was commonly taken for granted that heligion was 
a sort of steel chain of hard and clear demonstrations, 
'The first link was generally made the authenticity of 
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the Codices Alexandrinus and Vaticanus, and the last 
was always announced to be the Love of God. In our 
time, Religion rather resembles a flowery garland of 
sweet sentiments, whose first blossom is admiration for 
the Sermon on the Mount, and the last the adoration of 
а Divine Man, located in history but revealed by sen- 
timent. Our fathers thought they could construct Piety 
out of Logic. We think we can construct History out 
of our Moral Consciousness. That the change of me- 
thod should happen to become popular just now, when 
the links of the Paleyan chain have been so roughly 
loosened by the hammerings of the critics, is of course 
suspiciously favourable to certain foregone conclusions. 
Not till the historical method became notoriously feeble, 
did the intuitive method come into fashion. When 
the counsel engaged in defence failed to produce 
direct satisfactory evidence, they brought in witnesses 
to speak to character; compurgators, as we may say, 
to swear that to the best of their belief the defendant 
was a true man. No doubt such a plan will long find 
favour in the theological forum. In proportion as 
Strauss and Colenso cross-examine and badger and 
confute the deponents, and appeal to the jury: “If 
Matthew's story be true, how can the account of John 
be taken? If such a genealogy or census be correct, 
how can such another be veracious ? —in the same 
proportion we shall no doubt hear much talk of the 
worthlessness of criticism, and of the superior value 
of the impressions of upright men. But the proper 
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domains of logic and of sentiment must be divided 
sooner or later by intelligent minds, and men will 
recognize that if it were possible to prove to absolute 
demonstration the authenticity of all four Gospels, it 
would not necessarily follow that human hearts would 
be moved to any sympathy with the spirit of Christ ; 
or, on the other hand, that if they should experience 
the profoundest admiration for his character, 16 would 
serve a jot to determine the problem of the historical 
veracity of the evangelists. 

The plan adopted formerly by scholars for the treat- 
ment of ancient histories, used to be a very simple 
one. The receipt was on this wise. First, cut out 
everything which seems altogether incredible, such as 
oracles, miracles, prodigies, and so on, and put them 
together in a book by themselves, labelling it, * Mytho- 
logy.” Then, piece the remainder as neatly as possible 
- over the gaps left by the excision of the miracles, and 
endorse it, “ Authentic History.” This convenient pro- 
cess (already banished from secular history) can only 
for a brief time and without distinct recognition cover 
a stage of Biblical inquiry ; and those who are now con- 
tent to treat the Gospel miracles as “of no evidential 
importance one way or the other,” must soon регсејуе 
that no such negative position can be left to them. 
They must make up their minds either to accept the 
miracles as History, or to admit that the whole nar- 
rative wherewith they are so closely interwoven is alto- 
gether unreliable. 
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Nor will the nobler conception of Christ's goodness 
as a Moral revelation and Divine Word of the Father, 
prove (in my humble judgment) eventually more satis- 
factory than the other theories which have allotted to 
him an exceptional office in the economy of Provi- 
dence, differing in kind as well as in degree from that 
of other saints and prophets. That God, the ineffable, 
incomprehensible Being, who has revealed Himself 
first through the visible creation, and secondly in the 
consciences of men, should make His last and greatest 
revelation of Himself through а man in whom His 
Spirit reigned so unreservedly as to make him a per- 
fect mirror of the Divine Love,—this doctrine, I say 
(with profoundest respect for its teacher), appears to 
me unable to bear the white light of critical examina- 
tion. And for these reasons : 

1st. Taking into account the fallibility of all history, 
as resulting from the natural laws of the imperfection 
of memory, the inaccuracy of language, and the lapses 
of both oral and written tradition, it is highly improba- 
ble that History should be the medium of the supreme 
and transcendent Divine Lesson. 

2nd. The actual histories which we possess of Christ 
are beset with even unusual uncertainties, insomuch 
that to construet between the Synoptical Gospels and 
that of St. John any consistent and homogeneous pic- 
ture of Christ is, confessedly, well-nigh impossible. 

3rd. Lastly, supposing History were a probable me- 
dium of the highest Divine teaching, and supposing that 
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the images of Christ in the Gospels were mutually con- 
sistent,—it still remains more than doubtful whether, 
with such a mere fragment of biography in our hands, 
we can pronounce its subject so absolutely Perfect, 
that to account for him we may have recourse to the 
stupendous hypothesis of a Supreme Revelation. 

That Christ was good, no one doubts. That he was 
the best man that ever lived, most of us firmly believe. 
But that he was so much more and differently good 
from all the other good men of East and West, of 
ancient and modern times, as to oblige us to explain 
his goodness differently from theirs, this, it seems to 
me, is what history could hardly prove in any case, 
and certainly does not prove in the case in question. 

If this view of the utter unreliability of the Chris- 
tian biographies should (as I believe is inevitable) 
eventually prevail in the minds of thinking men, and 
. if the modern Ecce Homo picture be passed by in 
the great gallery as а beautiful work of art, histori- 
cally worthless as a portrait—if these conclusions be 
commonly attained, what will.be the result? What 
will happen to Christendom when Christ passes behind 
a cloud ? 

Even in asking the question, the enormous magni- 
tude of such а change is brought home to us, and we 
feel that a long, slow process of education alone could 
lead the nations near to such a conclusion. Not in 
our day, nor the days of those who come after us, is 
it likely that the masses of men will cease to bow the 
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knee at the name of Christ. The date of his birth 
(marvellous tribute to the greatness of the religious 
element in human nature that it should be so!) will 
doubtless be the era of the civilized world for un- 
counted ages yet to be. As he, the Peasaut-Prophet, 
neither king nor conqueror, neither discoverer, legis- 
lator, artist, poet, nor orator, has stood at the summit 
of humanity for half the historic life of our race, so 
doubtless he will stand for generations to come. And 
as the mists of uncertainty gradually and slowly arise 
to veil his image, men will still strive to pierce the 
gloom, still pursue the hopeless task of endeavouring 
to behold him as he was, *full of grace and truth," 
and still will turn—as we, to whom he is already 
hidden, turn now—to the faith that the noblest things 
recorded of him are assuredly the truest; and that 
though no Easter morn ever witnessed the resurrection 
of his body from its rocky grave, yet his spirit has 
long ago passed into highest heaven, while his words 
will live for ever in the hearts of men.* 


* Ког а most careful and devout study of the spiritual results of 
abandoning Christolatry for pure Theism, I would refer the reader to 


—— Le Christ et la Conscience, by Félix Pécaut. 
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CHANGE IN THE DOCTRINE OF SIN (THEORETICAL). 


MANY ages ago, a company of mariners sailed over 
an unexplored ocean. Their pilots compass, a pecu- 
liarly fine one, and well-nigh unique at that time, 
guided their course in safety. But the pilot died ; and 
the frightened mariners, ignorant of the true use of the 
compass, bethought themselves how they could safely 
pursue the course he was steering, and nailed down 
the magnet at the precise point it held at his death. 
Of course the needle moved no more, and soon the 
men began to congratulate themselves on the posses- 
Sion of so fixed and infallible a guide. True, they 
steered by degrees far out of their course, but the 
ocean was wide, and for a long time no shores appeared 
to warn them of mistake. At this period, some of the 
younger sailors began to suggest doubts whether the 
compass ought to be nailed down ; *It was evidently 
made,” they said, “to swing freely. In the days of the 
old pilot it was free.” “What audacity !” exclaimed 
the older mariners. “We have been providentially 
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enabled to fasten it just where the great pilot left it. 
He who tampers with it will eause the wreck of 
theship" Nevertheless, one after another, sometimes 
timidly and reverently, sometimes roughly and rudely, 
the sailors touched the compass, till at last the nail 
was drawn out and the needle set free. At that instant 
the ship was borne among rocks and breakers; nobody 
knew whereabouts they were; and, when they tried 
to consult the compass, the needle, suddenly released, 
was found swinging east and west, many degrees on 
either side the pole, so that one said it pointed in one 
direction, and anothor in another, and meanwhile the 
ship was in the utmost peril. “We told you how it 
would be if you meddled with the compass," cried the 
old mariners in despair. “Here we are among the 
rocks, and with nothing to guide us" But after a 
little time the magnetie needle ceased to swing back- 
wards and forwards, and its oscillations became so 
small that it was easy to note which point was the 
true pole. Then it became evident that, owing to the 
fixed compass, they had long been sailing far out of 
their course, and had got among the dangerous reefs. 
So as quickly as might be, after this was ascertained, 
the sailors put the helm right, and worked their way 
as best they could through the rocks to the happy 
end of their voyage, in the harbour of the Fortunate 
Isles. 

The parable is not, we think, inappropriate to the 
moment, That mysterious magnet, the human Con- 
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science, has long been nailed down to the point where 
it stood in the days of the great pilots of Christendom, 
and the moment of release, and the swingings to and 
fro, and the perils of rocks and whirlpools, cannot be 
far away. Nevertheless, our confidence is unshaken 
that the released needle will in the end be the truest 
guide, and that by its aid we shall ride through the 
breakers at last, though not perchance without grazing 
many a reef In America, at the present moment, it 
would seem, for example, that the conscience of whole 
conmunities can oscillate as widely apart in one of 
the most essential matters of morals as the celibacy of 
the Shakers and the pantagamy of the Bible Christians 
of Oneida Creek. But as time goes on we look to 
such aberrations growing smaller and smaller, till the 
unversal conscience of mankind shall point steadily 
to she simple union of one man and one woman. The 
. interval between the release of the general moral sense 
from that authority which has been supposed to decide 
allsuch questions, and the approximative unanimity 
of ће enfranchised consciences of men, must needs be 
aninterval of great confusion and difficulty, and it is 
of:his transition period we purpose to speak in the 
preent aud following chapter. Our subject will em- 
brice, in the present chapter, the abstract conception 
of Sin itself, and in the next, the opinions held con- 
cening the sinfulness of certain classes of action. 

Го those who note the signs of the times, there 
sems to be at this day a very singular movement of 

H 2 
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men's minds towards leniency of moral judgment. It 
is open to doubt whether, what the old Calvinistic 
teachers used to call, “the exceeding sinfulness of sin,” 
is as much recognized just now as it was formerly. 
The rapid relaxation of our penal code, whereby the 
punishment of one offence after another has been 
mitigated and curtailed in a manner quite unparalleled 
in former history, has been doubtless both cause and 
effect of a lessened popular idea of the heinousn»ss 
of Crime. Laws owe their validity in a state lke 
ours to their general consonance with the conscienses 
of men ; but at the same time they have a well-recog- 
nized influence in elevating or depressing, stimulating 
or blunting, those consciences also. The humane та 
righteous work of modern philanthropists and legida- 
tors, in substituting the principles of Correction та 
Prevention for mere vindictiveness, and their studious 
efforts to effect their beneficent purposes with a mhi- 
mum of suffering to the criminal, —all this good мак, 
with the constant inculcation of the merciful seiti- 
ments needful to carry it out, has tended partially to 
bring about the present state of feeling, at whch 
Carlyle has railed so coarsely and so bitterly. Аоап, 
it is very possible that the discredit into which las 
fallen the doctrine of eternal Hell (while no pwer 
and more adorable idea of God has been taught to 
the masses to substitute Love for Fear), may have Һа 
some share in lowering the standard of the next worll's 
punishments as well as those of the present. Thouyh 
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I believe the fear of Hell has never done good to a 
single soul, or kept back one red hand from crime, 
itis obvious that a certain disturbance of the moral 
balance may come to men who have always hitherto 
believed the hideous dream, and who find out that it 
is a delusion, without at the same time following out 
the truth, that though no sin has infinite punishment, 
«all sin must bear its finite penalty. From one cause 
or other, civil or religious, it is clear that the popular 
sense is at this moment in a condition far from health- 
ful as regards Sin. Sympathy with him who suffers 
from an offence is too often forgotten in sympathy for 
him whose selfishness and cruelty have caused the 
suffering. Nor is such sympathy with the transgressor 
in any way the high, saintly pity which might make 
angels weep over the deeper woe of moral guilt, 
rather than the light affliction of innocent pain. ЈЕ 
. is altogether an opposite sort of feeling, and one in 
which the idea of the offender's wounded conscience 
has the smallest possible place. And, beyond the 
boundary of actual crime, for commercial trickery, 
for the endless knavery of dishonest labour, for the 
unchastity of men, there is a fund of indulgence , 
always ready ; a fund created, it is much to be feared, 
of no better charity than one which * covers the mul- 
titude of sins,” because it hardly remarks that they 
are sins at all. We seem to have grown purblind, 
and no longer to distinguish moral black and white ; 
nay, sometimes to have colour-blindness, and to see 
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moral sins red as scarlet as if they were white as wool. 
We do not any longer hold the old etymological 
meaning of our terms, and believe that whatever is 
not Right or Straight, is Wrong, or wrung from that 
Right. We rather hold that both Right and Wrong 
are curves with very recondite properties not easily 
distinguishable. Even Hypocrisy, the tribute, as we 
used to hear, which Vice pays to Virtue, has been 
sadly curtailed of late years, and ere long, in some 
notable particulars, threatens to fall short altogether. 
As to Remorse, it has ceased to take a place even in 
novels. No living person is known to have experi- 
enced it, and we should as soon expect to hear of it in 
England as of a seizure of the Plague. It is a defunct 
passion ; more thoroughly so than the Revenge revived 
by the wretched Miles Weatherill. Repentance itself, 
the Christian sister of the heathen brother-sentiment, 
is very rarely met with in our day, and is generally 
supposed to have shut herself up in the Penitentiaries 
and Reformatories ; where, perhaps, she is even less 
often found than elsewhere. 

These are serious facts. If, as I believe, the moral 
altitude of a man may be measured by the depth of 
his sense of “the sinfulness of sin,” then a state of 
the national conscience in which sin should come to 
be looked on with indifference, would be the most 
alarming conceivable ; a paralysis more fatal than any 
delirium of passion. But in truth it must needs be a 
mere symptom of a transition period, that the present 
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laxity should prevail. For some centuries back, En- 
gland has had alternate fits of Puritan sternness, Resto- 
ration dissoluteness, Methodist severity, and Regency 
frippery and Byronism. Now, after the wonderfully 
pure years of the reign of our Queen, we are perhaps 
destined to undergo a period of relaxed morality, of 
which the weak ethical judgment I have signalized 
is the precursor. The wane is doubtless transitory, 
however deplorable. The causes of it, so far as legis- 
lation is concerned, may be removed, if so our future 
legislators see fit. So far as Religion is in question 
(which here chiefly concerns us), we shall need, I be- 
lieve, wholly to reconstruct our theory of Sin aud its 
relation to God, to arrive at any sound views of the sub- 
ject. Only when this is done shall we obtain that idea 
of the immeasurable, adorable goodness of God, which 
shall substitute for the old threats of hell,a law of 
. love and heartfelt allegiance. То disobey the God of 
the popular theology, is a very much easier thing to 
the conscience than to disobey the true God, with all 
His claims on our love and gratitude and duty. Let 
me put the case as clearly as I can. 

What 7 Sin, theologically considered? Is it, as the 
old Divines told us, High Treason against the Majesty 
of Heaven ; participation in the rebellion of the Chief 
“who led the embattled seraphim to war”? As Adam’s 
sin was only an act, not malum in se, but only malum 
prohibitum, and yet the origin of death and all our 
woe, is all sin primarily and mainly Disobedience? Or, 
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again, are many modern thinkers right in speaking 
always of Sin as weakness, folly, ignorance, the naugh- 
tiness of a froward babe, the stumble of а child in 
learning to walk? The answer to these questions is 
obscure. We must go somewhat far back to seek 
it. 

Half the erroneous theology in the world seems due 
to the arbitrary conception of “ Omnipotence" as an 
attribute of God. Were Divines to content themselves 
with following out the very strong indications which 
He has given us of His moral attributes, and when 
they come to speak of His Power be satisfied to say 
that human imagination fails to conceive its extent, 
they would avoid shutting up themselves and their 
disciples in many an vmpasse of their own making. 
He to whom we attribute the ordering of the thou- 
sands of clusters of starry systems, the Architect of 
the Universe, possesses indeed such Power that it 
seems superfluous to hesitate at any phrase which 
may convey to our poor human souls even a shadow 
of its immensity. But having (not unnaturally) ap- 
plied to it the term for absolute illimitation, men have 
long reversed the process of reasoning, and having 
induced, as they think, from creation that God is 
Omnipotent, they deduce back again from that meta- 
physieal term many conclusions for which creation 
itself lends no warrant. So firm are they often in 
holding by this wholly arbitrary term, that it con- 
tinually happens, when the mysteries of evil have to 
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be explained, that God's moral attributes, of which 
we realy know somewhat and whereon alone rest 
our reverence and love, are thrust into narrowest com- 
pass and woefully abridged, to make broad the road 
for this * Omnipotence" of which we confessedly know 
next to nothing. 

“Of this,” says Aristotle, “even God is deprived : 
to make the past never to have been" He cannot 
alter the relation of numbers, or make circles and 
triangles to have the same properties. These are limi- 
tations of Omnipotence which all of us admit. Are 
there no more? Voltaire says somewhere in his light 
way, “It does not follow because a builder can make 
a tower of stone a hundred feet high, that he can 
make one of barley-sugar as high as Mont Blanc.” 
Whether Matter have in itself, as the old Gnostics 
thought, inherent qualities adverse to the full exercise 
of Divine Will— whether its laws be anything or 
nothing more than God's sustained action—whether 
one point being established in His wisdom (say the 
position of a sun in a cluster) other points (say the 
position of its planets) remain undetermined thereby 
—these, and a thousand similar questions, can be 
answered by no man. Yet, while admitting that there 
are things He cannot do, unable to draw any line 
between these things and many supposed exercises of 
creative power, and almost entirely ignorant how He 
does even the smallest thing, we continually talk and 
argue as if every difficulty presented to us must be 
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solved by some speculation on His moral purpose, and 
never by the admission of the probability that even 
His stupendous Might could deal no more beneficently 
than He has actually done, and that the alternative 
would have involved greater evils than the existing 
order of things. 

Among those points which we must surely hereafter 
come to recognize as inevitable, is the one great one, 
in which perhaps all our difficulties are involved : the 
moral imperfection of all finite free agents. 16 cannot be 
too often repeated, seeing how constantly it is ignored, 
that, unless God had made us without moral natures 
at all, without knowledge of right and wrong, or 
power to choose between them,—in a word, unless He 
had left us mere brutes in human bodies, there was 
no other thing we could be, save imperfect moral 
creatures. The dreams of impeccable Angels, of sinless 
spirits of the Blessed, for ever dazzle and deceive us. 
There can be no such beings; and if there could, this 
world would present an utterly insoluble problem. 
With reverence, but yet with certainty, it may be 
said: ONE infinite and therefore perfect Moral Being 
alone is possible. All below Him, not being infinite, 
must have more or less of weakness and ignorance, 
and therefore of imperfection. Only the degree of the 
finite moral being's imperfection is (so far as we can 
see) arbitrary. For this planet's moral inhabitants 
God has chosen to create a race, doubtless not nearly 
the highest, and probably not the lowest, in the ranks 
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of free intelligences. But it must needs be that all 
the other myriads of races which people the stars are 
of the same order with ourselves ; all finite, and there- 
fore all morally imperfect. 

Accepting human imperfection, then, as we believe 
men must sooner or later accept it, not as the result 
of a Fall nor as curable by any alchemy of sacred 
blood, but as a necessity determined by the fact that 
we are finite moral beings—the consequence will follow, 
that the design of God in creating us will assume 
quite a new significance. That design will clearly 
appear to be our gradual elevation through higher and 
higher moral grades, wherein the original imperfec- 
tions of our nature will become evanescent, and degrees 
of virtue be attained which, viewed from our present 
state, would doubtlessly appear transcendently pure, 
but which, when attained, will disclose above and 
beyond them the summits of yet loftier ranges of holi- 
ness. It is almost needless to add, that the belief in 
such a design of the Creator includes the universality 
of the “great Salvation.” That every created soul 
will attain at last the virtue for which it was made, is 
a proposition so shut up in the prior one that “ God 
made it for that purpose,” that we ought not to need 
it should be stated at all. 

The different bearing of such a doctrine as this and 
of the old theology on the question of the nature of 
Sin, is obvious enough. To the disciple of the Old 
Creed, sin was terrible, partly no doubt in itself, but 
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chiefly in its accessories of fiends and flames. To the- 
disciple of the New Creed, sin is terrible too; but it 
is terrible for itself, and because committed against a 
God absolutely good. 

Now as to the results of these views of the nature 
of sin, it is clear of course that for а pious and gene- 
rous nature the doctrine of the New Creed will possess 
a force greater than that of the Old, by all the differ- 
ence between fearless Love and (at the best) loving 
Fear; between the alacrity wherewith the heart is 
drawn “by the cords of a man,” and the lagging step 
of one driven by the whip of terror. 

But here lies the supposed difficulty. All men are 
not pious or generous, and for those who are base, or 
carried away by evil passions, it is by no means 
equally evident that the doctrine that “Sin must finally. 
be conquered," is as safe as the opposite doctrine that 
Sin, if persisted in, will conquer them, and drag them 
to eternal perdition. There is no doubt that here, as 
elsewhere, the nobler faith, with its appeals to higher 
sentiments, is, at least apparently, less safe than the 
lower, for the multitude. Even putting aside the 
dogma of eternal torture, the hold of which on human 
minds of any class is probably now very small, and 
merely contrasting the creed which does not promise 
final restoration, with the one which teaches almost 
as its first lesson that *somehow good shall be the 
final goal of ill" there seems danger of great misuse 
of the latter. St. Augustine's boyish prayer, “Make 
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me holy, but not yet, is the inarticulate desire of 
thousands of us always. None but the utterly hard- 
ened seriously intend to continue for ever in evil 
courses. None but the definitely virtuous feel the 
strong hunger and thirst after present righteousness. 
The three most marked conditions of the soul might 
not improperly be described from this very point of 
view. There is the soul which longs for immediate 
holiness and union with God. There is the soul which 
wishes to be holy hereafter, when all known tempta- 
tions to unholiness shall be at an end. And there is 
the soul which anticipates without pain that it will 
never become holy at all The first is the condition 
of the Saint, the second of the ordinary Sinner, the 
third of the Reprobate, in so far as man ever is repro- 
bate. To hold out to those who are in the second 
condition, who languidly hope to be holy hereafter, 
the assurance that they will certainly be so, whatever 
they do at present—is not this a dangerous lesson ? 

It is answered, that in human affairs, at all events, 
we proceed on a different estimate of the motives of 
action. The universal argument against facilitating 
divorce is, that 7f there be probability of final severance, 
disagreements are endless, and temptations to unfaith- 
fulness all-powerful. Butifa man and woman know 
that the marriage vow is irrevocable, their quarrels 
are transitory and their wanderings of passion end in 
reconciliation. In other words, the sense that they 
belong irreversibly to one another, draws them together 
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after every divergence. Nay, in other human matters, 
whatever is felt to be inevitable, soon begins, after the 
first wayward movements of opposition, to exercise on 
the mind a steady attraction like that of gravitation. 
Death itself, when the last gleam of hope of recovery 
has faded, almost always becomes an object of calm 
and not unhopeful expectation. It is needless to point 
out how this law of our natures must act when the 
certainty to which we are to be reconciled is not the 
mortal pang, but the highest desire of the true Self 
within us. The worst of men has within him some- 
thing which chooses the Right, the Holy and the True, 
and only foregoes them when it succumbs to “ fleshly 
lusts which war against the soul.” That inner self, 
that “I myself” of Paul, which fain would obey the 
law of God; when it receives the promise of final 
victory and satisfaction, must it not gain double 
strength? Were it a curse instead of a benediction, 
the certainty of it would bend our minds into a partial 
harmony with it. The belief that we are predes- 
tined to eternal Goodness, and that neither height nor 
depth, nor death nor life can separate us from the love 
of God,—this belief cannot be the peril of the soul, 
but its anchorage and salvation. 

And yet, again, it must be remembered that the 
New Creed, in denying the eternity of Future Retribu- 
tion, insists (as the Old Creed entirely failed to do) on 
the certainty of a finite punishment of Sin in this 
world or the next. The tremendous threat of the Old 
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Creed constantly overshot the mark, for few sinners 
could even fancy themselves deserving of everlasting 
ages of torture, and therefore (among Protestants) 
leaped to the opposite conclusion, and imagined they 
should escape all punishment. The various schemes 
of atonement, of priestly absolution, or evangelical 
death-bed conversion, effectually aided the natural 
instinct of hope of escape from so disproportionate a 
penalty for the sins of this short existence ; and the 
result has ever been, that Hell, instead of forming, as 
has been said, a great engine of police, has in reality 
been no more than a terror to the weak, utterly 
powerless over the strong evil-doer. Nay, we might 
rather say, it has tended to prevent men from fearing 
the just and proportionate retribution of their offences. 
The gambler has dreamed that he could play with his 
debts to eternal Justice a “double or quits,” of which 
the chances of “quits” were so much in his favour 
as to leave him no alarm. Remorseful Aurengzebe, 
dying in agonies of terror at the thought of Divine 
retribution on his cruelties, had he been a Christian, 
would have been baptized, like Constantine, or con- 
soled, like»a thousand other tyrants, by priests and 
chaplains assuring him, that his belief in the atone- 
ment of Christ, or his final confession to the Church, 
had secured his full absolution, and that he was free 
to ascend from his blood-stained throne to paradise. 
No influence of Fear, I believe, is of any great 
moral avail, but in as far as it may be an influence of 
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social order, I am persuaded that the creed which 
teaches that every sin will certainly be punished, is 
one far more powerful for good than the creed which 
teaches that some sins will be punished eternally, and 
others not punished at all The common experience 
of all legislation proves that the certainty even of a 
very small penalty, is far more effective for the repres- 
sion of crime, than the threat of capital punishment 
from which escape is easy. 

To seek for strong words to express the abomination 
of Sin is a vain attempt, seeing that moral evil, being 
necessarily the greatest kind of evil, can have no 
just illustration in any other and lesser kind. Even 
eternal physical torture, which the deeply wrought 
consciences of men of old threw out as a sort of 
material symbol of it, would to divinely-illumined 
eyes bear no relation to the moral woe of Sin. It 
is the Sin which must constitute the Hell, not the 
Hell which can represent Sin. Christ nailed on 
Calvary for ever would be the type of eternal Torture, 
and the very anti-type of Sin. We cannot doubt 
that the greatest saints have been those who have 
most vividly perceived the sinfulness of sin, and have 
attained to a constant keenness of the moral sense 
which ordinary men know only in rare moments of 
high spiritual activity. Those seemingly limitless 
abysses, deep below deep, of selfishness, vanity, double- 
mindedness, of which we have sometimes gained one 
awful glimpse, peering down into the dark places 
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of our souls (a glimpse which left us awed, bewildered 
and well-nigh hopeless while its clear memory re- 
mained),—those depths a true Saint must look into 
and daily expose to the light of God till depth 
after depth become purified. He is not the man 
who can think least of Sin, nor is any other man's 
opinion about it to be taken in comparison of his. 
The soul approaches the holiness of God through the 
sense of Sin, and he who has little sense that Sin 
is horrible can have little sense that Holiness is 
adorable. 

These things being so, not accidentally or as a result 
of traditional Christian teaching, but as necessarily 
arising out of the moral nature of man, it follows that 
to expect any essential change 1n the general doctrine 
of Sin 1s to expect human nature to apostatize. Were 
it to come to pass that, after attaining the high degree 
of insight reached through the Christian centuries, 
mankind at large should cease to hold that Sin is a 
greater evil than any other, and adopt the doctrine 
that it is on a par with, or lesser than, physical suffer- 
ing, such a revolution of thought would indicate a 
retrogression and declension of a kind of which his- 
tory affords no example. 

Quite, on the other hand, I feel assured that when 
the New Creed of love and trust has thoroughly taken 
its place in the minds of men, its moral power will 
be higher than that which the Old Creed of fear has 
ever wielded. Just as a loving and saintly mother 
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exercises over her wayward son an influence which the 
severity of his father or his ever-renewed threat of 
final disinheritance altogether fail to obtain, so the 
faith which allies itself with all that is in us of noble, 
of holy, of grateful, and of tender, will work on our 
hearts as no other ever did or could do. One of the 
wisest of living philanthropists (Matthew Davenport 
Hill), after a long life spent in beholding from the 
judicial bench the varied forms of human crime and 
baseness, has given as the result of his whole experi- 
ence, the aggresswe power of love and kindness, and 
the weakness of all powers beside. If this be so as 
regards such love and kindness as man may shew to 
his brother, assuredly it holds good as regards the 
infinite love and kindness of the all-merciful God. 
Let us but learn to see this love as it speaks to us 
in our hearts and through Providence, and its * aggres- 
sive” might must needs be felt. As in the old Greek 
fable, the bitter blast of the threats of perdition have 
but caused man to draw his cloak of selfishness still 
closer around him. The warm, cloudless sunshine of 
the Divine Love will force him to cast it behind him, 
and bare his breast to the beneficent rays. 

Sin has also changed its aspect in some measure 
by having lost a certain definiteness of treasonable 
character given to it by its supposed embodiment in 
a Devil. No alteration in modern theology has yet 
taken place so unmistakeably as the dismissal of this 
Personage from the catalogue of Entities credible among 
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cultivated persons. Other dogmas of the Churches, if 
silently disbelieved, are yet treated with a certain ten- 
derness and hesitation. But the doctrine of the exist- 
ence of Satan (beyond the narrow circles of professedly 
religious coteries) is neither put aside with respect nor 
attacked with seriousness. It is simply laughed at 
as ridiculous and childish. "Very recently a distin- 
guished man of science, lecturing to a crowded audience 
in London, mentioned casually, that certain obscure 
mental phenomena had, by some persons, been attri- 
buted to the influence of the Devil. Immediately the 
whole company joined in a hearty peal of merriment. 
Why? Not because the Devil (if he existed) might not 
have had the influence in question. By all accounts, 
the case lay entirely within his proper field of action. 
But the notion of a Devil doing anything whatever, 
was manifestly, in the opinion of the audience, alto- 
gether laughable and absurd. Surely this little inci- 
dent (to be paralleled frequently in every theatre) was 
significant enough? The persons who laughed at the 
mere mention of the Devil were, no doubt, nine-tenths 
of them members of orthodox Churches, yet publicly 
and without any effort at concealment they shewed 
their entire contempt for the notion of the Devil pur 
et simple. When such are the spontaneous feelings 
of some hundreds of people, culled by chance from the 
most cultivated and refined classes of the community, 
it is hardly too much to assume that at last and truly, 
* Great Pan is dead." 
12 
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The consequences to theology generally of the dis- 
appearance of so prominent an actor from the stage, 
can hardly fail to be serious. The tragedy of the 
Fall, for example, would without him (according to 
the well-worn jest) resemble Shakespeares Hamlet 
with the part of Hamlet left out. But the Fall, again, 
is only-the first part of that dread Trilogy, whose 
second partis the Atonement, and whose conclusion 
is the Last Judgment ; and if Original Sin, the primal 
Curse of death, and the promise that * the seed of the 
woman should bruise the Serpent's head," be all dis- 
carded, the rest of the story becomes well-nigh un- 
intelligible. If we cease to believe that *in Adam all 
die,” it will become difficult to believe that “in Christ 
shall all be made alive" The theory of the early 
Fathers concerning the Atonement, that it was a ran- 
som paid by Christ to the Devil, has long been ex- 
ploded ; and since Anselm's days the supposed rights 
of the Evil One have been strangely transferred to 
the blessed Father of all But it is yet impossible to 
eliminate from the history, the Serpent of Paradise, 
the Tempter of Christ, the Devil to whom Jesus and 
his apostles every instant refer, and yet preserve the 
plot in any condition of unity and completeness. If 
Devils be absurd delusions, it follows but too clearly 
that all the writers of the New Testament were 
absurdly deluded. 

But the moral and practical results of the disap- 
pearance of Lucifer under the horizon, are more our 
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concern than the theological, and they are hardly less 
important. 

Moral Evil may be regarded either as a Positive 
or a Negative thing. It may be, as the 9th Article 
affirms, an infection of nature,—a virus like that of the 
plague, or the fungus of the vine and potatoe blight, — 
a real moral entity, propagating its kind. Or, on the 
other hand, it may be merely the absence of good, the 
lack of moral light and strength, which leaves room 
for the prevalence of the blind and brutish appetite. 
In other words, we may study moral dynamies, on 
the hypothesis of the old philosophers, that there exist 
in Nature both Weight and Levity, both Heat and 
Cold, both Light and Darkness; or, on the contrary, 
we may proceed on the modern system, and admit 
Weight, Heat and Light to be positives, and Levity, 
Cold and Darkness to be simply their negations. ЈЕ 
is obvious enough that the belief that God, the Moral 
Sun of the universe, has an Antitype in a Sun whose 
rays are darkness and frost, is a considerable aid to 
the perpetuation of the theory that Evilis a Positive 
thing. In fact, if there exist an Incarnate Sin, then 
Evil must be а positive thing ; for, if Evil be merely 
negative, then absolute Sin would be absolute Nothing- 
ness ; and instead of being the most active and power- 
ful of spirits, Evil, as the old Chaldean Oracle averred, 
would be “more frail than non-entity."* The abolition 
of a Dad God, then, is the first step towards the healthy 


* Proclus, quoted in Cory's Fragments. 
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faith, that Good alone is real and Evil unreal ; and 
that Virtue consists not in mere abstinence from vice, 
but in а heart and life filled to the brim with love to 
God and love to man. 


CHAPTER VI. 


CHANGE IN THE DOCTRINE OF SIN (PRACTICAL). 
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CHAPTER УЛ. 


CHANGE IN THE DOCTRINE OF SIN (PRACTICAL.) 


BESIDE the change in tbe general view of Sin in 
the abstract, it cannot be doubted that a considerable 
modification will ere long take place in the common 
ideas of the sinfulness of specific actions and senti- 
ments. 

First ; the gradual vntrocession of morals which has 
been going on from the days of the Vedas and the 
Decalogue to our own, may be expected at last to 
reach so far, as that men will generally become con- 
scious that moral good and evil lie intrinsically in 
Motives and Sentiments, and that outward acts bear 
such character only as expressions of the spiritual 
facts which underlie them. А murderous blow will 
be understood to be а devil’s sacrament ; the outward 
and visible form of inward and spiritual Hate. А cer- 
tain change then must pass over our moral judgments. 
Especially will habits of evil, habits of moroseness, of 
slander, of sottishness, weigh heavier in the scale than 
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they have hitherto done, against occasional acts of 
violence or sudden freaks of passion. Confirmed sel- 
fishness will be deemed more morally hopeless than 
the most outrageous burst of passion, by all the differ- 
ence between an atrophy and a fever. 

The great change, however, amounting to a revolu- 
tion, which I anticipate in the Practical Ethies of the 
future, will be the entire Recognition of the Sanctity 
of Natural Laws. The history of Morality as regards 
these Laws is singular to consider. All the early 
prophets and lawgivers of the world instituted rules 
regarding ablutions, food and marriage, which were 
obviously the expression of their own ideas of the 
natural laws of health. Ascetic rules, having quite an 
opposite object, namely, the attainment of spiritual 
purposes at the cost of the body, are, however, in every 
religion (save the Parsee) found side by side with the 
laws for the benefit of the flesh. Fasting, for example, 
was an ordinance whose use extended from ancient 
India to ancient Mexico; and seems to have been con- 
sidered as a natural religious process, even by the great 
anti-ascetic Prophet of Nazareth. Mutilations, more or 
less cruel, have been universal among Jews and Mos- 
lems and the priests of Baal and Cybele ; and in nearly 
every land a devotee, were he Yogi, Nazarite, Dervish, 
Stylites, has been a man to whom some kind of bodily 
privation or suffering gave evidence of dedication to 
God. A “Saint” and a * Self-torturer" have been con- 
vertible terms. The outward sign of devotion to the 
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beneficent Creator of this beautiful world, has been held 
to be, not a countenance beaming with inward content, 
and an eye ever ready to meet openly and lovingly the 
looks of God's children ; not the mens sana ¿n corpore 
зато, testifying to care and reverence for the minds and 
bodies the Maker has given to us, —but quite the oppo- 
site of all these ; a pale, emaciated form, and an anxious 
gaze cast down to earth in absorption, or raised to 
heaven in tearful appeal. Very curious is this double 
current through history, of respect for Nature and con- 
tumelious defiance of her plainest ordinances. Most 
of all strange has it been in the Protestant Churches. 
A great step was gained at the Reformation towards the 
recognition of the sanctity of nature. The abolition 
of clerical celibacy and of Virgin-worship did much to 
rehabilitate marriage ; and even the practice of fasting, 
though theoretically sanctioned and ordained by the 
Reformed Churches, proved too uncongenial with their 
general spirit to be long maintained, and so fell into 
almost universal disuse before the recent revival of 
medisvalism in the Anglican communion. Yet, far 
as it went, the Reformation left us but half way to- 
wards the true stand-point of morals as regards phy- 
sicallaws. The old idea of the impurity of the body ; 
of the unholiness, or we might rather say, devilish- 
ness of natural passions, peeps out continually amid 
pages devoted to the expounding of more rational doc- 
trines. A few years ago it was a common thing to 
hear English preachers expending their strength in 
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imbecile efforts to produce scriptural sanction for the 
performance of acts plainly dictated by the physical 
nature of man ; and, where such scriptural assent was 
not plainly given, the example of some Biblical saint 
or some casual phrase of prophet or apostle, was tor- 
tured to afford a permission for what should have 
wanted no permission in the eyes of any one who 
believed God to be the Maker of man's body as well 
as the Father of his soul. To choose the meats and 
drinks suitable to us; to marry ; to love our nearest 
connections ; to rest after labour ; all these things are 
to be found justified by the Bible, according to one 
school of moralists, authorized by the Church, accord- 
ing to another, as if they wanted any justification or 
authorization! Nay, as if fasting, celibacy, coldness of 
heart, and overtaxing of the powers entrusted to us, 
were not things much more requiring justification and 
authorization ! 

The time has come for а change in all this. The 
Broad Church of Maurice and Kingsley has done its 
greatest work in holding up natural laws as Divine 
laws, and probably at this time the clergy, both of the 
Established and Dissenting Churches, are much oftener 
busied in exhorting their flocks to sanitary duties, 
than in wasting their breath to prove it scriptural to 
eat, drink, sleep and marry. The tide has turned alto- 
gether for them and for the laity. We may accept it 
as inevitable that the Old Creed's doctrines regarding 
the body are on the eve of being exploded, and that 
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quite new opinions will shortly take their place. Con- 
sequently many actions will have new rank assigned 
them in moral classification. Things hitherto deemed 
blameworthy may be recognized as innocent, or vice 
versa. Where is it likely such changes will chiefly be 
made, and what will be the results ? 

There can be little doubt that it will be in the 
direction of the laws regulating the relations of the 
sexes that the greatest changes will, at all events, be 
proposed, and the greatest dangers most justly appre- 
hended. The subject is a very difficult one in every 
sense, and can be treated very slightly here. 

It has been asserted, we believe with truth, that to 
Jewish ethics are due those stringent laws of chastity 
which are comparatively little insisted on by Greek 
or Roman, Persian or Hindoo. Adultery, as a social 
offence, has ever been rigorously denounced, and often 
legally punished with death. Chastity, however, as a 
personal virtue, is almost peculiar to the morals of 
Judaism and Christianity. When the inquiry is pur- 
sued, Why should Chastity Ђе allotted so high a place 
among the virtues ?—the answer is less obvious than 
might have been anticipated.* Such being the case, 
the fall of the authoritative system of morality must 
inevitably prove the signal for various speculations 
on the whole subject of Marriage, and perhaps for 


* A writer in the new volume of “The Church and the World” con- 
fesses himself unable to discover it, unless the Incarnation can be made 
to explain the matter ! 
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some lamentable irregularities of practice. As I ob- 
served in the last chapter, the released magnet of 
conscience may oscillate through all the points between 
celibacy and pantagamy. That it will settle at last 
with wholly new power and steadiness at the true 
point of the union marked out by nature between one 
man and one woman, I have little doubt. 

An essential difference, I apprehend, between the 
ethies of the future and of the past in this respect 
will be this: Preachers will not be content to go 
on insisting on the obligation that Marriage should 
hallow Love. They will begin by preaching the yet 
more imperative obligation, that Love should hallow 
Marriage. A religious ceremony used to sanction , 
marriages such as a vast number of those annually 
celebrated, marriages of interest, of ambition, of conve- 
nience, of mere brute passion; marriages unsanctified 
by mutual esteem, unbeautified by affection and trust: 
such religious ceremonies will be held to be in them- 
selves abominable as а witches’ Sabbath. So far from 
shedding holiness on what is essentially unholy, they 
will be understood to add to it a blasphemous invoca- 
tion to God to witness the offence. 

Venal unions, whether the man or woman sell them- 
selves for a day, or for life ; whether they be bargained 
for secretly in some wretched den of vice, or solem- 
nized by a prelate in St. George's Church ; will be 
equally condemned by the common conscience of 
mankind. Nay, of the two, the acted lie of an unlov- 
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ing connection which is meant to last a life-time ; and 
which shelters its disgrace under the name of the holy 
union of marriage, will be deemed the more base and 
the more sinful. | 

Again, there will be а complete renunciation of the 
old error (still sanctioned by the ritual of the English 
Church), that the primary end of marriage is not the 
married state itself, with all its immense moral and 
Social results, but that which is only the completion 
of the relation, namely, the offspring of marriage. 
Probably this idea is consciously accepted by few in 
our day. Assuredly no bride or bridegroom would 
feel otherwise than insulted by the avowal that the 
ambition of the other was, not to be a Husband or Wife, 
but а Father or Mother. But so long as such doctrines 
are retained in sacred services, they also retain a cer- 
tain influence on the under-current of men's thoughts, 
and, in the present instance, obviously help to deter- 
mine legislation on the subject. The English marriage 
ritual is itself enough to prolong false and degrading 
ethies for years after they would naturally have been 
superseded by nobler ideas. It teaches that the first 
purpose of marriage is the continuance of the race; 
the second, the avoidance of sin ; and only thirdly and 
lastly, mutual comfort and aid. We have not space 
to analyze the curious confusion of thought betrayed 
in the second apology for marriage. With similar 
logic we might speak of the temperate use of food, 
wine and sleep, as practices mercifully ordained to 
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enable weak members of Christ's body to avoid the 
offences of gluttony, drunkenness and indolence. But 
the point of importance is the radical error I have 
signalized, which makes Marriage not an end but a 
means, and places its secondary object first, and the 
first, second.* 

Not till this error be entirely extirpated can the true 
sanctity of the relation be recognized. And to the 
growth of а general sense of this sanctity, I am per- 
suaded, we must look as the sole hope of future morality. 
Here has been the starting-point of mischief, and here 
must be the starting-point of any possible reformation. 
At the very root of the teaching of the Old Creed lay 
the notion (often denied in words, but always practi- 
cally acted on) that celibacy is the higher state; that 
marriage is an indulgence to human infirmity ; and 
that, in short, *they who marry do well, but they who 


* In an interesting article in the Revue des Deux Mondes for October, 
1867, on Plutarch as a Moralist, it is remarked that the marriage for- 
mulas of both Greeks and Romans expressly stated the object of the 
husband to be, ‘‘to have legitimate children,” almost in the words of 
the English ritual. The subject cannot be pursued here; but the reader 
will remember how the idea was worked out both in the Mosaie and 
Greek laws under conditions horribly degrading to the wife or widow of 
the childless man. The Eastern notion that a woman is the property 
first of her father and then of her husband, has even left its traces also 
in the English Liturgy. The officiating clergyman is made to ask, “Who 
giveth this woman to this man?” The result is sufficiently ludicrous 
when brides of mature years look about puzzled to find among their male 
relations one who may decently act the part of the **giver" for the 
occasion. These are among the curious relies embedded like flint weapons 
in the ground we tread on, and speaking of far-off eras of semi-civiliza- 
tion. 
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refrain from marriage do better.” At the foundation 
of the teaching of the New Creed must lie the doctrine, 
that the law of Love is the most beautiful and sacred 
of all the laws God has given to nature; and that it 
is its very purity and sanctity, and the holiness of 
its mysteries, which make the profanation of it by 
heartless or venal unions so great a sin and so grievous 
a degradation. 

What may be the Secular Results of such а change? 

It is quite clear that the teaching of the Old Creed 
as regards Chastity has been very little efficacious. 
The state of Christian Europe to-day offers a poor 
result of eighteen centuries of preachment, and broad- 
cast threats of eternal fire. Surely the experiment 
has been tried long enough, and the method of Romish 
priest and Protestant divine may be held to have 
faled? They have taught that Love is an unholy 
thing; and the wail of ten thousand women bought 
and sold in England alone, has answered * Amen." 
The hope of the future lies in the lessons of the New 
Creed, and in the possibility that mankind may be 
awakened to a wholly new perception of the holiness 
of natural love ; and so find a higher consciousness of 
purity, a nobler strength to resist temptation, than the 
Old Creed could ever supply. 

There are of course many other points of morals 
beside this great one, wherein changes may be antici- 
pated when the claims of Authority to decide them 
are set aside, and the common intuitions of mankind 
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allowed to act freely. It would be impossible to note 
many of them in this place, but there is one in which 
the contrast between the lessons of the Old Creed and 
the New appears with peculiar clearness. The inculca- 
tion of Almsgiving has already undergone a complete 
change. Formerly, in thousands of so-called Charity 
Sermons, the merit of “giving to the poor and lending 
to the Lord" was, as a matter of course, set forth as one 
of the highest in the Christian scale. A few years ago, 
a celebrated Oxford divine preached very simply (and 
for all we know may be in the habit of so preaching 
still) the simple doctrine that Almsgiving, however 
indiscriminate and injudicious, was a valid passport 
to Divine favour, and would be so accounted at the 
Judgment-day, to the counterbalancing of other moral 
deficiencies. Such teaching, it is obvious, proceeded 
on the assumption that Almsgiving must be an act 
of religious self-denial, and therefore meritorious. It 
never seems to have dawned on such instructors that, 
to a man of liberal and kindly nature, the giving of 
money is a pleasure; and that it is the withholding 
it from scruples of conscience which constitutes the 
self-denial. They took it for granted that every one 
naturally wishes to keep all he has for himself, and 
that nothing but the special grace of God can induce 
anybody to put his hand in his pocket. То wring 
this dole from the supposed penurious disciple, and 
so benefit Ais soul by the painful oblation, was their 
constant effort. The advantage, moral or physical, 
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of the recipient was quite a secondary consideration ; 
nay, according to very common teaching, it has been 
thought possible for a man to buy his own spiri- 
tual good out of the grievous moral deterioration of 
his neighbour All this is in process of change. 
Utilitarianism, to do it justice, has counterworked 
the self-regardful and “other-worldly” ethics of the 
Churches, and compelled men to ask whether the 
general good were likely to be promoted by their 
donations, before they invested on their own behalf 
in the Heavenly Savings Bank. The discovery of eco- 
nomists, that miscellaneous almsgiving is a practice 
rather more injurious to the community than the 
indulgence of any ordinary vice, places the matter in 
a curiously new light. We may trust that, at least in 
Protestant countries, we shall for the future be more 
often cautioned against the self-indulgence of heedless 
largesses, than exhorted to “Give,” as if giving were 
per se an heroic act of Christian virtue. 

On the other hand, the law of true Charity, in 
the Pauline sense, has never been set forth so broadly 
as now, by men of all the varied religious views, 
from Broad-churchmen to Comtists, over whom the 
new spirit in any measure has passed. The duty of 
self-sacrifice for others, a self-sacrifice which scorns 
the lure of future reward ; the duty of going forth to 
remove not only the results, but the causes, of poverty, 
disease and crime ; above all, the duty, so little heeded 
by many a supposed saintly Christian, of living in 
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love and peace and forbearing tenderness in our homes, 
making life sweet and bright to all around us—these 
are the duties inculcated by the teachers of our time. 
Listen to brave Charles Voysey, and say if this lesson 
be in the same key as Dr. Pusey’s recommendation 
of Almsgiving for the benefit of our own souls : 


“While you have any love in you, exercise it, cherish it, 
make the most of it, feed it by the sight of good things 
and by imitation of good deeds. Ask of God to enter 
into your hearts by that open door. Love your husband, 
your wife, your children, your servant, your master, your 
brothers and sisters, your neighbours and tradesmen, as 
well as your friends, and consider yourself as sent into the 
world for the one great purpose of shewing kindness and 
being good to others. Seek in this way to find out what 
God is. Then God will be found of you, and He will shew 
you that He himself is Love ; that your love is the reflection 
of His own; that the less selfish and more loving you are, 
the more you shall know of Him, and the nearer you shall 
be drawn towards Him.”* 


* The Sling and the Stone, Vol. III. p. 103. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


CHANGE IN THE IDEA OF THE RELATION OF THIS 
LIFE TO THE NEXT. 


LET us now examine the tendency of modern thought 
as regards the relation of this life to the life to come. 

It would seem beyond any doubt that the following 
alterations have taken place in the minds of thinking 
men on the subject of the future world. 1st. The local 
heaven and hell, above the clouds and under the earth, 
have been abolished by astronomy. 2nd. The word 
* state" has been sedulously substituted by divines for 
“place,” and conveys a far less definite idea, requiring 
even a considerable degree of spiritual feeling in the 
hearer to be impressive at all. 3rd. Descriptions of 
physical tortures in hell, or glories in heaven, are dis- 
used, if not disavowed, by the most orthodox. 4th. 
The duration of future penalties has been so exten- 
sively disputed, that it is hard, beyond the straitest 
sect of the Evangelicals, to find men thoroughly per- 
suaded that such duration is endless. The High-church 
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party bring forward the doctrine of Purgatory, and tell 
us (as the old Catholics never did) that the number 
of the finally damned is probably small The Broad- 
church party in both its branches, many orthodox 
Dissenters, and, of course, Unitarians, Universalists 
and Theists of all shades, renounce the dogma of eter- 
nal torments with horror. 

Thus we have substituted for our fathers Heaven 
above the sky, with its crowns and harps, and their 
Hell under the earth, with its fire and worms (each to 
be entered at death and inhabited for ever), a quite 
different idea of the future state. Those among us 
who are most convinced that * the soul of a man never 
dies," still admit that they have not the vaguest 
notion where he lives, nor how he lives after death. 
We have a heaven which is nowhere in particular, 
and a hell whose localization by any preacher's ima- 
gination in the remotest region of the astronomical 
universe 1s instantly scouted and derided on all hands. 
In а word, we, men and women whose minds are so 
constituted as that every idea must take its place 
under the great ¿ntuitions à priori of time and space, 
we who can think of nothing lucidly except 1n relation 
io time and space, have contrived to banish our own 
immortality to a twilight Limbo which we place no- 
where in the universe of space, and conceive of as 
nowise affected by the limitations of time. We be- 
lieve indeed that we shall exist hereafter ; and that, in 
some unknown way, in that unseen, unknown exist- 
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ence, our moral sense will be satisfied by the reward 
of suffering virtue, and the punishment of vice un- 
chastised upon this planet. But beyond this, “who 
telleth a tale of unspeaking death?” Who ventures 
so much as to cast an image from the magic-lanthorn 
of Fancy upon that dread “cloud” which receives all 
the dead out of our sight, and whereon our fathers 
fearlessly threw the phantasmagoria of the Divina 
Commedia, and of the triumphal vision with which 
closes the Pilyrim’s Progress ? 

What must be the result of this dissolving away of 
the old heaven and the old hell? The result is patent. 
The worlds, enveloped in mist, are fading away into 

comparative insignificance. We do not think of them 
as we once did. We cannot measure the latitude of 
our voyage over life's ocean by orbs hidden behind the 
clouds. Without denying, or even gravely doubting, 
we allow the Future to pass into the dim distance, 
and the Present to fill the whole foreground of our 
thoughts. We live in “the light of common day,” по 
longer illumined by gleams of radiance from the open 
portals of the Celestial City, nor yet made lurid with 
the reflected flames of Gehenna. The relative posi- 
tions of the two worlds has been counterchanged. The 
present world has gained in interest whatsoever the 
future world has lost. Or rather we may say, that the 
shade in which the all-wise Creator has been pleased 
to leave the immortal life of man, and the broad light 
of his present interests and duties, have returned each 
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to its normal degree; and the education upon earth 
of the heir of heaven is no longer disturbed by 
dazzling visions of future greatness, calculated to 
throw all the trials and punishments of this life into 
insignificance. Henceforth that other life beyond the 
tomb, reduced to a moral sequel and conclusion of life 
upon earth, will only serve to add solemnity and 
weight to the duties to be done here below ; and never 
again will stand (as it has done since the rise of Chris- 
tianity) as the aim and purport of those duties; the 
great reality of existence which made this life, with 
all its struggles and prayers, only a feverish and de- 
lusive dream. Men will strive henceforth for virtue | 
and for union with God, believing that such virtue 
and such divine union will not cease at the grave's 
mouth, but last and grow for endless ages in the un- 
known life beyond. But they will not again strive 
for them because thereby they shall escape the burning 
cave of hell or climb the diamond battlements of . 
the New Jerusalem. There is no more living for the 
future possible. There is only living ¿n the present ; 
feeling assured that as is the present, so, in a moral 
and spiritual sense, must all the future be. The law 
of continuity has prevailed even in this region of 
thought. There is no longer a contrast between this 
world and the next, but an ever-extended uniformity 
of order and of law. 

The secular result of this change has for some time 
been familiar. This world to the early Christians, who 
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looked for its immediate end, was a place not worth 
working for. The only philanthropy of the age was 
to preach repentance, and so save men's souls from the 
judgment to come. In later Christian times, when 
the Last Day began to be looked on as more distant 
and uncertain, the relief of suffering, the assuaging of 
all the symptoms of evil, came into practice. Philan- 
thropy, then, had two aims: to save men's souls from 
hell, in the first place (a salvation to be accomplished, 
if needful, through much burning of bodies) ; and, in 
the second, to comfort the faithful under the tempo- 
rary ills of mortal lot. But in these latest times, when 
the Judgment-day is postponed sine die—nay, made 
in common parlance a sort of synonym for the Greek 
Kalends, or * to-morrow-come-never"—in these times, 
when the whole future world has grown misty, and 
the present life of this planet comes out in the vivid 
electric light of our universal and instantaneous com- 
munication, the work to which good men turn is 
different from what it has ever been before. Philan- 
thropy seeks indeed still the salvation of souls; but, 
except in narrow sects of Revivalists, it is hardly 
in any church the old gross idea of salvation from 
future punishment which is sought to be realized, so 
much as the true salvation from sin to righteous- 
ness. The sufferings of want and disease are also 
relieved more carefully than ever. But the peculiar 
and predominant philanthropy of the age is the effort 
not to sacrifice this world for the next; not merely to 
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relieve the symptoms of evil, but to mend the world ; 
to reach the roots of the diseases of crime and poverty 
and pestilence ; to prepare our land, our whole planet- 
home, for по “general conflagration," but for indefinite 
millenniums of virtue and health and prosperous human 
existence. 

A Monastery of the olden time, where men re- 
nounced all the joys and interests of life, 


* And sought to merit heaven 
Dy making earth a hell," 


and where the monks gave daily dole at the gate to 
the beggars whom their alms supported in idleness 
almost as saintly as their own—such was the type of 
the virtue which prevailed in the Middle Ages as the 
natural result of the received doctrines concerning 
this world and the next. 

A Social Science Congress, where hundreds of men 
and women meet to consult (perchance often vainly, yet 
very sincerely, as their lives of labour prove) how to 
prevent crime, how to cure pauperism, how to hinder 
the approach of epidemics, how to lift women out of 
the temptations which drag them down into vice, how, 
in à word, to reach and kill the roots of all the poison- 
ous plants in the garden of our land—such is the type 
of the virtue of our time; the natural result of our 
ideas concerning the importance and sanctity of this 
present life upon earth. 

Again: Another, but still future, result will be a 
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change in our way of viewing the death of criminals. 
The notion that when men die they “fall into the 
hands” of a terrible Judge, and that eternal perdition or 
eternal joy may: depend on the conditions of mind of 
the last few hours or moments in this world; this 
absurd doctrine seems invariably to come into action 
when it can do mischief, and to be forgotten when it 
might be supposed likely to do good. No wicked 
man was ever known to be deterred by it from vice or 
cruelty. Even those whose professions expose them 
often to danger are found to be as brave as (on their 
hypothesis) only a saint has a right to be. And when 
their offences have been so great as to endin capital pun- 
ishment, the doctrine comes up to nullify all the moral 
influence of the act of public justice. They believe, and 
are instructed by their appointed teachers to believe, 
that the most ferocious murderer (having during his 
last hours in jail duly accepted the Christian atone- 
ment) swings from the gallows straight into paradise. 
One wretch after another, with hands red with the 
blood of his kindred, with heart as hard as the nether 
millstone, and with words of.disgusting hypocrisy on 
his lips, goes off, “launched into eternity” as the cant 
has it; and firmly assured that that “eternity” is for 
him the immediate beatitude of the sons of God. The 
thing is the disgrace of the Churches, the reductio ad 
absurdum of their doctrine of the Forgiveness of Sins. 
But while the scandal yet fills the journals of the day, 
we are told from a thousand pulpits that the dogma 
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of the eternity of future punishment is the safeguard 
of public morality! Only when that monstrous teach- 
ing is ended, only when men are really taught that 


* God is just; He made the chain 
Which binds together guilt and pain,” 


and that no solvent of blood, no bony hand of death, 
can dissolve or break that iron link,—only then will 
the doctrine that there is a Life to come be a support 
to the laws of morality. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CHANGE IN THE IDEA OF THE PERFECT LIFE. 


СНАРТЕК УШ. 


‘CHANGE IN THE IDEA OF THE PERFECT LIFE. 


A STRONGLY marked distinction between the results 
of the Old Creed and the New must appear in the 
conception of a Perfect Life. To the old Romans 
and Greeks, the part which religion occupied among 
the duties and interests of life was comparatively small. 
А. hero of Plutarch, the * Magnanimous Man" of Aris- 
totle might or might not be specially addicted to 
sacrificing to Jupiter or any other god or goddess; 
and might or might not have been initiated in the 
Mysteries, or have built a temple or erected a statue 
or altar; in any case quite iudifferently as regarded 
his claims to be considered good or great. Though an 
act of flagrant impiety would have been accounted a 
blot on his character, yet the whole attitude of the man 
as regarded the Immortals, and his warm expectations 
of Elysium or vivid terrors of Tartarus, were matters 
well-nigh ignored in the estimate made of him by his 
countrymen. To be just, brave, of equal mind in 
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prosperity and adversity, and, above all, to be a patriot 
—these were the characteristics which, in the opinion 
of the ancients, constituted nobility of nature. The 
life which most strongly illustrated them was the most 
Perfect Life of which they had formed a conception. 

Very different was the ideal of mediseval times 
Here the religious side of life threw into shade the 
moral and secular A man was judged to be good, 
not merely primarily on account of his religious exer- 
cises, but for their sakes exclusively, when his outward 
life might rather have provoked condemnation. The 
standard of judgment was transposed; and whereas 
it had before been а man's relations to his fellow-men 
which determined them to praise or condemn him, it 
was now his supposed relations to God in which (such 
was the marvellous potency of the Christian idea !) 
they learned chiefly to regard him. Morals were so 
far submerged in religion, that no independent judg- 
ment was based upon them. Such at least is the 
impression left on us by the chronicles of the times, : 
from which, however, some deduction ought probably 
to be made, considering that priests and monks were 
the common historians, and that the Publie Opinion 
of the Dark Ages has descended to us only as the 
opinion of the cloister. 

Again: In Protestant times and countries, while 
the moral element has been vastly elevated, and the 
domestie and social virtues generally made to play a 
higher part in the construction of a perfect character, 
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the accepted standard of life has been as it were bifur- 
cated ; there is one standard for the * professed Chris-. 
tian," and another for the man of the world ; one stand- 
ard preached of in churches and written about in pious 
biographies, another and wholly different one to be 
found in newspaper obituaries and the conversation of 
men and women in clubs and drawing-rooms. While 
the old Roman had only honour for a hero, and the 
medieval Christian for a saint, we have abundance of 
reverence for our saints and most genuine enthusiasm 
for our heroes. But at the same time it must be ob- 
served that the Roman ideal lacked many of the 
chivalrous and unselfish qualities we demand from the 
hero; while the medieval saint, if he escaped our 
police regulations as a mendicant, would assuredly fall 
under our contempt as a fanatic. Taking all, ancient 
and modern, together, we meet nowhere with the 
complete ideal of the Perfect Man. Our own hero 
who is no saint, and our saint who is no hero, can 
neither of them be received as models of the character 
which must absolutely unite heroism and sanctity. 

А different idea of perfect human nature from either 
of these halfsided ones seems destined to arise in 
future. Rooted among the dogmas of the old theology, 
as we have already more than once remarked, lie the 
ideas of the impurity of the flesh and the intrinsic 
merit of self-denial. These ideas, so long as they per- 
vaded men's minds, left no room for the great modern 
dogma which has sprung up as they have died down; 
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the Sanctity of Natural Laws. A purer theology, 
frecing God's character from miserable blots, ever- 
advancing Science adding each hour a fresh verse to 
the endless psalm glorifying the wisdom and goodness 
displayed in His creation—these have given us the 
new doctrine which is destined to affect beneficently 
every department of human life The moment men 
receive it thoroughly, the idea of a Perfect Life must 
‘thenceforth be the idea of a life developing every 
faculty of the mind, every power of the body, every 
holy affection of the heart of man. We shall have 
no more of those lop-sided saints who fill the niches 
of the Past. We shall have saints who shall be heroes, 
and heroes who shall be saints ; men and women who 
shall shew at last how beautiful and noble a thing 
is that THoUGHT or Gop which we call HUMAN 
NATURE.* 

With the change in the idea of what constitutes a 
Perfect Man, must come a corresponding change in 
systems of Education. Hitherto, those who have re- 
garded Religion as the one thing needful, have aimed 
so to saturate the minds of their pupils with their 
own beliefs and imbue them with their own senti- 
ments, as to make the future man or woman, before 
all things else, a Catholie, an Anglican, or ап Evan- 
gelical That he should read and hear nothing but 
what should tend to enforce the special views of his 


* Mr. Matthew Arnold has conferred a benefit on us by defining such 
universal culture as Hellenism, and the old narrow culture as Hebraism. 
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teacher, and that he should be led, lured, guided, 
driven, goaded, in one way or other, to adopt those 
views; this has been the most essential part of the 
process of education. When the parent or guardian 
has made of the boy a devotee of the Romish Church, 
doubting nothing she teaches, and obediently following 
all her behests; or when he has made him a devout 
and ascetic Anglican ; or has carried him through the 
process of an Evangelical * conversion ;" in each case 
the work of education has been felt to be satisfactorily 
accomplished. 

Very different in this respect will be the labour of 
future teachers. The disgrace of those who have at- 
tained to pure and happy thoughts of God, and yet 
for worldly motives allow their children to grow up 
with beliefs false, low and miserable, this disgrace 
and sin will not always go on. When men better 
understand the beneficent results of their own views, 
and when those views are partaken of more generally, 
the practice will come to an end. Liberal thinkers 
will no longer placidly bow to the bigot's dictum, that 
the next best thing to not knowing the truth is not 
telling it. But will the instruction hereafter given to 
children be therefore only a new phase of the effort to 
drench the pupils mind with the teachers private 
beliefs, and to keep from him every contradictory 
idea? Surely there will be a great difference, and for 
this reason. 

Itis a part of the Old Creed in all its forms, that 
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one special and exclusive Divine Revelation has been 
given to mankind. It may be Jewish, or Mahometan, 
or Catholic, or Reformed'; but one only there is or can 
be, and that of course is the doctrine of the believer's 
own church, whichever it may chance to be. The 
moment a Christian fairly passes beyond this narrow 
idea of revelation, and admits that God has spoken 
to Hindoos and Parsees as well as to the prophets in 
his own direct line of spiritual ancestry, from that 
moment he has transcended the bounds of orthodoxy, 
and entered on the path whose only logical end is 
Parker's doctrine of the normality and universality of 
Inspiration.” Now a man who believes that he and 
his Church possess the clue to eternal truth, that God 
has wrought a cycle of miracles to give it him, and 
that the rest of mankind grope in darkness,—such a 
man cannot approach the religions of other men with 
fairness and openness of mind. It would be to stultify 
himself to maintain that he had learned his creed from 
teachers delegated from God, or from a book written 
at God's dictation, and yet admit at the same time 
that another man, without such teachers or such book, 
knows something more of religion than himself. He 
may indeed, if he be singularly humble and honest, 
admit with shame that a Heathen or a Jew may be 
morally better than himself; but as wise as he, in any, 
the smallest, matter which should concern religion, 
he cannot think him. Thus such an one is unavoid- 
ably deficient in that candid, genial, cosmopolitan 
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spirit, whereby large and free souls, going forth through 
the world of books and men, receive the fullest cul- 
ture, and concentrate the light of many minds on the 
subjects of their thoughts. 

Here, then, will be a marked feature in the liberal 
education of the future. The youth will indeed be 
fully instructed in his parents' religious views, and as 
he grows up, he will be shewn why they have accepted 
one doctrine, and why they have rejected another. His 
mind will be stored with whatever treasures of pious 
feelings and rational judgments they can bequeath to 
him. But he will not be sent among other men, or 
study their writings, with the preconceived idea that 
he has come straight out of the schools of the Prophets, 
or that he has got God's last word locked up in the 
Testament in his trunk. 

It is a remarkable sight to one who travels much 
to observe how the adherents of every form of the 
Old Creed mutually despise the worship of those who 
hold a different form, even if it be one but slightly 
removed from their own. We all know how at home 
Churehmen and Dissenters respectively feel to the 
parish church and the village * tabernacle ;" the county 
town cathedral and the Baptist chapel To hear a 
Low-churchman talk of St. Alban's, or a Puseyite of 
some “barn” (as he calls an ugly church) where the 
Evangelical clergyman pours out his Christian appeals, 
is enough to bewilder the listener who stands remote 
from both, and remembers that they are actually 
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members of the same great Church and repeat the 
same creeds every Sunday. Again: The behaviour 
of Protestants in Romanist churches abroad has long 
been the scandal of southern Europe; while the con- 
duct of nearly all Christians amid the kneeling and 
barefooted worshipers in the mosques of the East, is 
enough to make the disciples of Islam believe them 
*infidels" indeed. Only those who are assured that 
God has taught their brethren as well as themselves, 
and that He hears prayer uttered in every spiritual 
dialect — only those whose eye of faith sees the in- 
cense from all earth's thousand altars blend ere it 
reach the sky—can reverence aright the worship of 
their fellow-men. The education which will make 
men thus feel, will be the religious education of the 
youth of the future. Instead of insisting on an over- 
strained and unquestioning reverence for the particular 
form of belief and worship of the parent, and en- 
couraging a corresponding irreverence and contempt 
for the creed or cultus of others, the effort of the teacher 
will be to inspire à profound love and respect for 
Truth as truth, wherever it is to be found, a sincere 
sympathy for piety, even when it uses the least con- 
genial expression. “Ву this" also *may we know 
that we have passed from death unto life” if Truth be 
dearer to us than the creed we learned at our mother's 
knees; and if the Love of God, discerned as genuine 
in any human heart, never fail to call forth our sym- 
pathy and honour. 
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Again: The idea that a Perfect Life does not mean 
the life of a prize fruit-tree, with all the branches 
lopped to produce one monstrous apple, but a life fully 
expanded in root and branch, leaf and blossom,—this 
idea, when generally adopted, cannot fail to have 
some beneficial influence. Hitherto it has constantly 
been preached by our divines: “A man may attend 
to science, art or politics, and yet be religious.” Here- 
after it must be taught: “If a man be religious, he 
cannot fail to take interest in all things true and 
beautiful, and in the affairs of his fellow-men.” There 
will be a fusion of the two worlds, and it is impossible 
but that good must come of it. In the old monastic 
days, every man and woman who was peculiarly pious 
went immediately into a monastery, and left the world 
to shift for itself; whereupon the monkish historians 
pointed out: How bad was the world! How full of 
saints the monastery! In Protestant days, people have 
done better, and we have had abundance of uncanonized 
saints who have lived and done their work in the world, 
with the love of God in their hearts for the mainspring 
of all. But still we have not absolutely grasped the 
notion that it is not merely lawful for a religious man 
to interest himself earnestly in noble secular pursuits, 
but that it is precisely because he 28 religious that he 
ought to do so. We still wait for the time when the 
pious youth who desires to devote his life to God, will 
not imagine there is but one way to do so, or one 
“Ministry” to enter. We-wait to sce him take coun- 
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sel with himself whether he can best serve his Maker 
in the Orders of the Priesthood, or in the other and 
no less Holy Orders of Science, of Literature, and of 
Art. 

There is one matter which allies itself somewhat 
distantly with this subject, which I may perhaps be 
excused for briefly discussing here. It is often said, 
“The New Creed is the friend of Science and not the 
enemy of Literature. But will it not kill Art? How is 
Art to live, the higher art of ideal painting, for example, 
when all the subjects consecrated so long by religion are 
reduced to myths? Who is to care for Madonnas when 
no one believes in the Immaculate Conception ; or in 
a Virgin Mother at all? "Who is to heed Bambinos 
and Temptations and Transfigurations and Crucifixions 
and Pietàs, when the God-Man is no longer wor- 
shipped?' Let me try to explain what it seems to 
me the Art of the Future may be. 

The essential distinction between Literature and 
Art is this: 

In Literature, the Substance is of more account than 
the Form, the Thought than the Expression. In Art, 
the Form is of more account than the Substance, the 
Expression than the Thought. 

A work may be real Literature if the thought be 
worthy even if the expression be poor; but it is no 
true literature if the expression be perfect and the 
thought worthless. 

A work may be real Art if the expression be perfect 
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even though the thought be worthless; but it is no 
Art at all if the expression be a failure even if the 
thought be worthy. 

Now if this be so, it follows that while for Litera- 
ture the thought is wholly indispensable, for Art, on 
the contrary, it is of very minor importance. Thus as 
regards Literature, the books whose thoughts have 
ceased to be real to us (the debates, for instance, of 
the Nominalists and Realists), however acutely and 
elegantly argued, have ceased to be Literature in our 
eyes. They are dead and buried in our libraries, pos- 
sessed of an interest purely archeeological. But as 
regards Art the opposite is true. The works whose 
thought has most completely ceased to be real to us 
(Le. the sculptured heroes and deities of the Greeks) 
are precisely what we value most in the whole realm 
of Art. We treasure them beyond all the cinque-cento 
works which express the beliefs and ideas still current 
in the world. The Niobe is more precious than the 
Magdalene, the Apollo than the St. Sebastian, the 
Farnese Hercules than St. Christopher, the Гаосбоп 
than the Crucifixion of Rubens. Thus Art is properly 
immortal in a sense in which Literature is mortal. 
It gives to its subject, however transient in its own 
nature, an interest which never passes away. Portraits 
of obscure and long-forgotten men, if wrought by the 
hand of a Titian or a Holbein ; poems on trifling events 
or exploded systems of thought, if composed by a 
Pindar, a Horace or a Lucretius ; statues of unknown 
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characters, or even of chimerical beings like centaurs 
and fauns, if sculptured by a Phidias or a Praxiteles, 
—have all an undying interest, a value which will 
continue while men have eyes to see and hearts to 
feel the Beautiful. 

For Christian Art then, as for old Heathen Art, there 
is no death in store; even if the whole splendid Tale 
of which it is the Illustration were to be consigned 
to the realm of fable. For ages to come, the great 
old works will have their undiminished value, and 
still new ones will be wrought, giving perchance more 
of human reality, of healthful realism to the subjects 
of sacred story, but still ever fresh and ever precious, 
not according to the veracity of the story they express, . 
but according to the beauty wherewith they express 
X 
One influence of Art will indeed, I believe, be abro- 
gated. Who will regret that it should be so? The 
aid which beautiful pictures have given to a gross, 
sensuous, idolatrous religion, will cease. The Mari- 
olatry, tho Tritheism, the Hagiolatry, which have de- 
based the worship of millions of Christians and veiled 
the true God and Father from their eyes behind a 
cloud of mediators, must die out at last. The sculptors 
of future ages will cease to deserve the taunts of Isaiah, 
which have echoed through the world for five-and- 
twenty centuries, and alas! are unheeded yet. 


CHAPTER IX. 


CHANGE IN THE IDEA OF HAPPINESS. 
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CHANGE IN THE IDEA OF HAPPINESS. 


OTHER changes in the popular creed have introduced 
(or rather are beginning to introduce) differences which 
will be hardly less important to the Happiness of life 
than those above stated concerning the next world and 
the Perfect Life, have already brought into our idea of 
lts Duties. These other changes, however, have not 
yet passed over nearly so many minds as some of those 
we have observed, and their results must be alto- 
gether more remote. Till the old views of God as a 
wrathful and vindictive Being have been wholly ex- 
ploded, till the dread scene of Calvary has come to 
be understood universally, if not in an Unitarian or 
Theistic sense, yet in some sense such as men like 
McLeod Campbell would give it, the newer and 
brighter day cannot begin, and the duty of Being 
Happy, the duty of bringing up children to regard 
Happiness as the normal and healthy and holy condi- 
tion of the souls of God's creatures, cannot be fully 
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understood. Let me explain what I mean by these 
phrases more fully. 

A certain mistrust of extreme and unusual pros- 
perity has manifested itself under various religions 
from ancient days. The inequalities of human desti- 
nies, the success of the wicked and the sufferings of 
the good, have suggested to pious souls, from the 
Psalmistís days to our own, the idea that those ine- 
qualities would eventually be reversed and the appa- 
rent injustice of fate rectified. Souls not pious, but 
devil-worshiping, have, on the other hand, seen in 
extraordinary felicity an object for the jealousy of 
superior beings. Niobe's children, so beautiful and 
numerous, must perish by the shafts of envious deity. 
Croesus must be ruined before death seals a life of 
unbroken prosperity. One way or another, by the 
pious way or the impious, men have always looked 
for catastrophes to terminate unusual happiness, and 
the natural mutations of events have sufficiently sup- 
ported and verified their expectations.* 

Much further than this, however, has modern mis- 
trust of felicity proceeded. Christianity, in giving 
sacredness to sorrow, in proclaiming comfort to the 
mourner and blessings on every bowed and humbled 
head, has had from the first, and even in its purest 
form, а tendeney to instil a distrust of the opposite 


* "The Chinese entertain the singular idea that one man's happiness 
reduces the sum of the happiness of his neighbours. If a person be 
unusually prosperous, as a farmer, merchant, &c., those who live near 
him consider themselves so much the poorer as he is successful. 
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conditions of joy and cheerfulness. The exaggerations 
and corruptions which the faith taught on the Mount 
of Galilee has undergone, have deepened this tendency 
inordinately, till the genial spirit of the great Founder 
has often disappeared altogether from the Christian 
Church.* Had Polycrates lived seven centuries later 
than he did, he would not merely have feared that 
his extraordinary prosperity would provoke the jea- 
lousy of the Immortals, but that one so rich as he 
would have no more chance of attaining the king- 
dom of heaven than the camel of entering the needle's 
eye; and that, not by the easy sacrifice of his ring, 
but the hard penance of a life in the Theban desert, 
could he propitiate the favour of God. In those days 


* It has been well observed that there is no point of Christ's character 
of which we can be so well assured as of his anti-ascetic spirit. The 
last thing which would have been invented about him is this geniality. 
Had he not been really taunted with being a ‘‘ wine-bibber,” his bio- 
graphers could never have conceived such an accusation. The Jewish 
and even the Roman idea of a great Prophet or Philosopher was an 
ascetic or а Stoic. John the Baptist and Apollonius Tyaneus were the 
typical Holy Men of Christ's age and of many an age afterwards. Even 
Seneca boasts of his dinner of dry bread, and Julian gloried in his 
unkempt beard and hardy life. That the most spiritual of all men 
should in the strength of his filial piety have set aside all former and 
contemporary patterns of holiness, and have gone about (doubtless with 
** washed face" and ‘‘anointed head"), taking his place at rich men's 
tables and pledging his disciples in the ‘‘ fruit of the vine," to be drank 
once more in Heaven,— all this is so astonishing, that we may justly 
conclude it too strange not to be true. A Jesus forged some centuries 
laterin the days of Stylites and St. Anthony, would have been a very dif- 
ferent person indeed. Nay, how many Christians in our days would not 
vastly rejoice to read in some newly discovered Codex that he had 
turned wine into water, and not vice versa ? 
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and for ages afterwards, he, and he only, was supposed 
to be the elect of heaven who was most completely 
denuded of the good things of earth. Mosaic promises 
of lands flowing with milk and honey, peaceful years 
under а man’s own vine and fig-tree, numerous progeny 
and length of days, were no longer legitimate objects 
of the godly man's ambition. Rather were the old 
prophets' threats of poverty, disease and humiliation, 
things to which the seeker after celestial treasure 
aspired. Nothing seems to have more vividly struck 
the Romans who witnessed the early phases of Chris- 
tianity than the gloomy spirits of its disciples, con- 
trasted with the gaiety which, among all the horrors of 
the times, their own heathen population managed to 
maintain. But what had been fitful shade in Catho- 
licism settled under Puritanism into a sort of moral 
November, wherein the sunshine fell no more upon any 
object, and cold, damp gloom pervaded the land. To 
this hour all Catholie countries are gayer than Protes- 
tant ones ; and the * merrie England" of olden time (to 
judge at least by the childishness of the jokes at which 
it was ready to laugh) was considerably more light- 
hearted than the England which enjoys its saturnine 
smile over the Saturday Review. Catholic asceticism 
has a certain raison d'étre in the admitted vividness 
of the joys of natural life of which it commands the 
sacrifice. But true Puritan sternness despises both 
the pleasure and the sacrifice of the pleasure. Ac- 
cording to the old witticism, it forbids popular sports, 
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not because they are wicked, but because they are 
amusing ; and saves the bear from baiting, not because 
the baiting would give the animal pain, but because 
it would give the spectators pleasure. 

In the actual English mind of to-day, it cannot be 
doubted that the Puritan sentiment has left deep traces. 
Of course the opposite section of the National Church, 
which from Laud's time has not ceased to encourage 
sports and mirth on festivals, no less than fasting at 
appointed times, has done much to counteract the 
influence of the Puritans ; albeit her clergy might too 
often repeat to the stubborn children of Saxondom the 
complaint of the boys of Jerusalem, “We have piped 
unto you and ye have not danced ; we have mourned 
unto you and ye have not lamented.” Spiritual drill 
is a matter at all times repugnant to natures having 
any spontaneity of action; any real religious joy or 
sincere religious sorrow, which will not adjust them- 
selves by happy accidents to the proper days of the 
week or seasons of the Christian year. Again: the 
immense body of the unreligious, the children of this 
world, who say practically, “Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die,—these have helped Nature to 
vindicate her rights against the Puritan. Where faith 
abounded most, as in Scotland, there the gloom was 
thickest ; and there even now a permanent shadow has 
been left upon a race which should have inherited the 
Celtic lightness of spirit of Ireland and Wales. We 
speak under the correction of those more largely ac- 
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quainted with Scotch men and women than ourselves, 
but so far as our knowledge goes, there lives hardly one 
(however liberally educated from infancy) on whom 
Calvinism has not left its mark in a certain under- 
current of sadness, a certain vague sense that “to enjoy” 
is not *to obey," but to trespass on the borders of sin. 

Speaking generally, the result of the Old Creed has 
been to extend over our minds an influence unfriendly 
to natural joy ; to that sense which we perceive in all 
children not artificially depressed, the sense of delight 
in existence, independent of other conditions than those 
which the Creator has attached to life and health. 
This sense, for which all the gold in the world would 
be too poor a price, we actually behold only under 
rarest circumstances among adult men and women, 
and, I venture to affirm, never among those who are 
deeply imbued with the ideas of the popular religion. 
These last may have much better things than joyous, 
childlike spirits; they may have heavenly hope and 
blessed inward peace; but the childlike spirits they 
have not got; though why the one should exclude 
the other, is not to be explained without admissions 
from which most Christians would shrink. The edu- 
cation which the majority of us receive leads us to 
expect the world to prove a “Vale of Tears” and 
all its pleasures Apples of Sodom. Thus all that 
vast prestige which comes of anticipation, of looking 
for good or looking for evil, is all on the side of evil 
from our first entry into life. We are as travellers 
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visiting the galleries of the Capitol or the Louvre. 
We have been told to expect to see certain ugly statues 
and pictures, and we are consequently on the look-out 
for them. When we reach them we pause before them. 
“Ah! here is the hideous Clyteemnestra ; here the 
gray, cold St. Bruno; here the disgusting Butcher's 
Shop" Had we been told to look for the Faun of 
Praxiteles or the Venus of Milo, for the gorgeous 
Rubens or magnificent Titian, we should have hurried 
past all that was ugly and mean, and stood, till the 
swift march hurried us on, thankfully drinking in the 
grace and the glory of Nature. How will the New 
Creed deal with this matter of natural enjoyment ? 
There can be little doubt that when a generation 
has grown up under the influences of a creed which 
shall, at all events, exclude belief in an eternal Hell 
and a personal Devil; when the idea of Sin shall be 
understood in the filial rather than the servile sense, 
& great reaction as to natural enjoyment will take 
place, and Virtue will be divorced from Gloom and 
wedded to Cheerfulness. Habits of feeling outlast 
the notions from which they'arise, and will thus make 
the change long incomplete, while the immersion in 
business cares of half our population must leave reli- 
gious ideas of any kind a limited scope; but yet a 
perceptible change, we believe, must take place, and 
is even now in progress. Men will enjoy more the 
natural blessings of life, and will be more thankful 
for what they enjoy. The thankfulness will purify 
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and elevate, and vastly increase the enjoyment; and 
the heightened enjoyment will stimulate greater thank- 
fulness. 

Again: the wondrous drama of Calvary, at which 
(aecording to orthodox views) all heaven and earth 
should stand aghast, is certainly calculated to absorb 
the whole attention of those who believe in it, and to 
divert their regards from the every-day scenes wherein 
the Creator displays His ordinary goodness. Мо one 
who thoroughly realizes that tremendous conception 
and the extent of the benefit it is supposed to have 
effected, can find leisure to think also very much 
about such Providential gifts as sight and hearing and 
food and sleep, loving friends, and wise books, and 
sunny skies, and odorous flowers, and all the joys of 
this beautiful world, to which the senses and the in- 
tellect of man have been made the portals. No one 
has time enough to think, no one has heart enough to 
feel grateful for things like these, when there is that 
stupendous Redemption to occupy all thought and 
feeling. We do not stop to thank the man who 
rescues us from a burning house, because he also 
throws а cloak over our shoulders. But when men 
come to think of God simply as the Giver of all good, 
and not primarily as the awful * Father" who stands 
behind the Cross, then will begin a habit of consider- 
ing His secular benefits in quite a new manner. Every 
one who has himself quitted the orthodox churches 
must have perceived this phenomenon taking place in 
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his own mind. Expressions of gratitude for, and enu- 
merations of, natural blessings, are rare almost in pro- 
portion to the orthodoxy of the sects in whose worship 
they find a place. They immediately appear and mul- 
tiply as we recede from orthodoxy. Thus we conclude 
that the transition which sooner or later must modify, 
if not explode, the popular doctrine of the Atonement, 
will tend to make men think more of the natural 
pleasures of existence—enjoy them more, and be more 
grateful for them. 

Again: Not only the relinquishing of the old tre- 
mendous dogma, but the admission of the new views 
of the perfection of the Divine Goodness, will make 
men feel that they are out of harmony with His mer- 
ciful will, out of sympathy with His bright world, 
when they yield to prolonged sorrow or indulge a settled 
melancholy frame of mind. Grief will be borne with 
a greater effort to rise above it into serenity and cheer- 
fulness ; and innocent pleasure will be tasted, not with 
that pseudo “ moderation" which is the cant for a sort 
of unmeaning asceticism peculiar to the Protestant 
mind, but with hearty and naturalenjoyment. There 
will be then not Seven Sacraments nor Two, but a 
thousand ; and each will be а Eucharist, at which we 
shall not merely put our lips to the chalice, but drink 
the bright wine of life with thankful hearts, and pass 
it on to all whom our hands can reach. 

The recognition of the Sanctity of the Natural Laws 
must also contribute not a little to the recognition 
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of the sanctity of natural Joy; for such joy appears 
as one of the clearest of the designs of nature. We 
are intended to enjoy sleep. Else why is the moment 
of gathering slumber so full of sweetness? We are 
meant to enjoy food. Else why the infinite varieties 
of agreeable flavours presented to our palates by the 
means of necessary nutriment? We are meant to 
enjoy sweet odours, fresh sunshine and calm star- 
light ; the sea ; the mountains ; the society of our kind ; 
the love of husband, wife, child, parent, friend. Else 
why are they all so fitted to our natures? To frustrate 
the beneficent intentions of Providence, to take its 
kindness with coldness and indifference, will by and by 
be looked on as no less ungrateful to God than similar 
treatment of his gifts would be to a human benefac- 
tor To say, *I never know or care what you give 
me," would be an ungracious retort to a mother who 
strove tenderly to surround us with gentle cares. Why 
it should be less ungracious to say practically the 
same to God, does not appear. | 
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THE next change in the common creed to whose 
results I shall refer, is that on the Doctrine of Prayer. 

Prayer for Divine aid in the conflicts of the soul, 
prayer that we may be “strengthened with might by 
God’s Spirit in the inner man” (a phrase Kant himself 
might have composed), prayer for Light, for Pardon, 
for Peace,—these forms of spiritual Prayer I believe 
to be everlasting as the natural relations of God and 
the soul of His creatures. The answers to such prayers 
are not miraculous, any more than it is miraculous 
that when we approach the fire we are warmed, when 
we go into sunshine we are enlightened. Men who 
use such Prayer do not ask God to alter His laws, 
but to fulfil them ; they do not require Him to change 
His will, but to accomplish that which they are 
assured it is for еует—“ even our sanctification.” Nei- 
ther piety nor philosophy disavow such supplication. 
Therefore I believe that while the Religious Senti- 
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ment remains a part of human nature, so long will 
Man use such Prayer, and God be a God who heareth 
it. у 

But for Prayer for Physical Good the reverse holds 
true. Philosophy tells us that to expect the ardent 
desire of a human soul expressed to God, to determine, 
in a contrary sense to their previous destination, the 
winds and clouds, the gases which bring disease or 
health, is a conception of the order of nature for which 
science affords no warrant, and against which reason 
protests. Piety tells us further, that to ask God to 
act in accordance with our mole-eyed sagacity instead 
of His Divine Wisdom ; or our selfish or national long- 
ings instead of His world-wide Beneficence ; is an act 
of presumption, an evidence of mistrust; and that 
true “Devotion” must consist, notin coaxing Deity to 
accept our will, but in laying our will prostrate at the 
feet of God. These things being so, I anticipate that 
Prayer for physieal good will shortly be rejected by 
the philosophie, and, ere long, discarded by the pious, 
universally. 

The change is already half accomplished. “The 
prayer of Faith shall raise the sick. It arrests pesti- 
lence. It gives victory in battle. It causes rain in 
the midst of drought, and puts an end to an immo- 
derate plague of rain and waters" Such is the Old 
Creed of Christendom, proclaimed from the date of 
the Epistle of St. James to the last Prayer issued by 
Archbishop Longley to stop the rinderpest. 
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Per contra. The New Creed seems to be—* Prayer 
is no agent in therapeutics, except so far as it may 
calm the mind of the patient. Judiciously admin- 
istered drugs, well-cleaned sewers, good water and 
fresh air, are the only ‘means of grace’ appointed 
by the Creator in case of epidemics. Atmospheric 
changes are determined by modifications of caloric 
and electricity, having nothing in common with the 
use of a certain part of the liturgy in certain parishes. 
Good generalship, the needle-gun and Chassepot rifle 
will henceforth settle the chances of war, irrespective 
of the intercession of the clergy with the Lord of 
Hosts. Instead of praying for ‘peace in our time, 
because there is none other that fighteth for us but’ 
the Almighty, English statesmen in future will go to 
war whenever policy may require it, relying on the 
alliance of France, Austria or Prussia.” 

There is no need to discuss again for the hundredth 
time whether this change in opinion be the legiti- 
mate result of sounder philosophy and more advanced 
science. Deep and ingenious theories have been again 
and again brought forward, reconciling more or less 
successfully the old idea of the power of prayer with 
the new idea of the permanence of law and continuity 
of force. In particular, the debateable land of events 
in which human courage or wisdom have obvious 
influence, and in which, therefore, cheerfulness and 
calmness must largely prevail, may perhaps be thought 
to have been conquered back by the believers in 
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the efficacy of prayer. But, on the whole, it seems 
to be as we have said. Prayer for physical good is 
rejected by the more advanced sections of the churches, 
and somewhat timidly retained even by the orthodox. 
At least with the latter it may be noted that the 
point whereat the efficacy of Prayer is alleged to begin, 
is always that at which Science for the moment has 
stopped. No man now prays, like Joshua, for the sun 
to stand still, nor for a change of the very smallest 
astronomical phenomenon, because the laws of astro- 
nomy belong to the clear domain of science. Many 
pray, however, for meteorological phenomena, because 
the laws of meteorology are not yet well ascertained by 
science. Similarly, if a man desire to preserve his 
child from small-pox, he does not pray for its escape ; 
he calls in a doctor to vaccinate it. Science has 
shewn how immunity from that disease may be secured. 
But if his neighbour's cow have the murrain, or the 
cholera ravage his street, he goes to church and prays 
God to spare his herd and his household. Science 
has not yet grappled with those epidemics. Briefly, 
there can be little doubt that a few years hence no 
more prayers against calamity will be “published by 
authority" in England; or if published, they will be 
looked on as we regard the triduos and novenas held 
throughout Italy to avert the wrath of Heaven on the 
publication of Rénan's Vie de Jésus. What will be 
the result of the change? 

It is hardly possible to measure at first sight how 
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vast an influence on the religion of the future may 
here have its rise. Let us note carefully what are the 
limits of the alteration we anticipate. 

lst. Prayer for physical good falling into disuse, it 
is to be anticipated that those who have no earnest 
desires, except for such benefits, will cease to pray 
altogether. 

2nd. Many more will fail (and have already failed) 
to distinguish the different character of prayer for 
spiritual and for temporal things ; and, seeing the latter 
to be unreasonable, will abandon also the former. 

3rd. The conception of God as immediately direct- 
ing human affairs will probably suffer some obscura- 
tion from the cessation of the practice of asking Him 
to interfere in them. 

On the other hand: 

4th. The prayers of the more religious will consi- 
derably alter their form, and the time hitherto devoted 
to asking for physical benefits will be employed in 
thanking God for those already received. 

5th. Disappointment in prayer—that uttermost 
despair when the soul has gone up in entreaty for the 
life of a beloved one, and the prayer has been refused 
—will be known no more. Such prayers as the suffer- 
ing heart may have found strength to offer will have 
been for patience and trust, and these prayers are never 
rejected. 

On the whole, it may be anticipated that Prayer 
will practically be modified thus. Its use will more 
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distinctly be confined for a time to persons possessed 
of clear faith and strong spiritual desires. With such 
persons it will be а practice unmixed with any lower 
aspirations and wholly of an elevating tendency. For 
a time there will be less prayer, and also less reaction 
from unsuccessful prayer, than there has been in the 
world. Afterwards there will be more prayer, and 
more answer to the only true prayer—“ Thy will be 
done on earth as it is done in heaven." 


СНАРТЕВ ХЛ. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


CHANGE IN THE IDEA OF DEATH. 


CHRISTIANITY (it has always been boasted) has taken 
away the sting of Death and robbed the grave of its 
victory. Practically, although millions of Christians 
have died, some peacefully, some triumphantly, “in 
sure and certain hope” of a blessed resurrection, it is 
а, fact that Death is more terrible in Christendom than 
elsewhere, and that the spontaneous sentiments of 
Christians have surrounded it with gloom and horror 
unknown to the ancient or the heathen world. How 
much of this dark shadow is due to the fear of eternal 
woe (a fear, as I have elsewhere remarked, peculiar 
to Christians, and unshared by Jews, Moslems, Parsees, 
Buddhists or Brahminists), I shall not now inquire. It 
appears to me to be at least partially attributable to 
the deeper thoughtfulness, the intenser feeling, brought 
out by Christianity, especially among the races of 
German origin Even now in Southern Europe, the 
shallow-heartedness wherewith Death is treated, the 
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desertion of the dying by wife and child, brother and 
mother, is in striking contrast to the tenderness of 
Northern nations. But alike in North and South, amid 
both the coarse and the affectionate, Death is made 
doubly dark and terrible by all the circumstances 
wherewith we surround the brief path from the home 
to the grave. Above all, in England, we have contrived 
to invest it with hideousness; and even (what might 
have appeared impossible) with vulgarity. The coffin, 
the hearse, the mourning-coaches, the mutes and erape- 
banded mourners of an English funeral, would be sordid 
and odious, and types of nothing but grossness and 
stupidity, were it the national creed that the corpse so 
carried to its resting-place was all that remained of 
the dead, and that no higher and better life awaited 
"the soul. They are utterly monstrous and incongruous 
as preliminaries to the reading of the English Burial 
Service, and to that glorious expression of *sure and 
certain hope," even for the weak and the wicked, 
which breaks at the last hour into the Liturgy, over- 
riding all the Creeds, and vindicating natural human 
faith, in defiance of them, over the open grave. 

The truth is, that the mass of men really believe 
neither the promises nor the threats of the churches 
to which they belong. If they believed the threat of 
eternal fire, they would go mad ; and if they believed 
the promise of paradise, they would bear their dead 
to the cemetery, not on hearses surrounded by mutes, 
but in triumphal chariots with songs of joy. They 
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have just enough of faith in heaven and faith in hell to 
neutralize each other ; and at the same time to do away 
with the solemn desolation of the thought of annihila- 
tion. Nothing remains but the ugly and dreary phy- 
sical reality, and this they typify very accurately by 
the sordid and vulgar pomp of the undertaker. 

Is this to go on always amongst us? Will the 
faith of the future have no better effect than the faith 
of the past, if not in reconciling us to the dread De- 
stroyer, yet in elevating and ennobling our behaviour 
at his visitations? Let us try to think what we ought 
to feel about Death ; we who believe in a Living God 
in whom the dead live for ever, 

А. child who for the first time sees a dead bird 
shrinks with something like awe from the tiny form 
which an hour ago it would have longed to caress. I 
should think poorly of that man's heart who could 
look indifferently at the stiffened limbs and glazed 
eyes of his dog, and touch carelessly the coat, grown 
cold and harsh, which once quivered with pleasure as 
the poor brute nestled under his hand. It is not only 
regret which the man feels for the loss of his humble 
friend and all his unquestioning love; itis not mere pity 
the child experiences for the linnet whose short life 
of song is over. Both child and man feel something 
more than this. They feel that Death is a terrible 
thing. Something that was warm and beautiful has 
gone out, and a chill and dreary void is in its place. 

Far deeper is the awe of human death. Unless 
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long familiarity or coarse obtuseness of nature has 
benumbed all keener sense, the presence of a corpse is 
enough to sober and solemnize the most frivolous of 
us all We enter the chamber where the sick or 
paralyzed sufferer has long lain in à condition we 
have called *next to death" We come with quiet 
but cheerful step, perhaps hoping to bring some alle- 
viation of misery. But we are arrested at the door 
as by а cold hand on our heart. On the bed before 
us we see no more а human being, only an awful 
semblance of one. We are in the presence of Death : 


* [f it be Death when there is felt around 
А smell of clay, a pale and icy glare 
And silence, and a sense that lifts the hair 
From the scalp to the ancles, as it were 
Corruption from the spirit passing forth 
And giving all it shrouded to the earth, 
And leaving, as swift lightning in its flight, 
Ashes and smoke and darkness !" 


None who know the face of Death marvel at the 
direful superstitions which have hung curtains of 
Divine wrath over that dark portal through which 
God leads us to the unseen world. But can we dis- 
cern no better reason for that solemn shade than the 
fabled primeeval curse? Let us think. 

Could our lives have gone on unchanged for cen- 
turies and millenniums upon earth, what must have 
been the result? Would not this world's affairs, its 
interests and passions, pains and pleasures, have en- 
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grossed us wholly? Would not the sense of our 
dependence upon God, and all the awful realities of 
the moral world, have become to us like a vision? 
A funeral with its slow train winding through the 
crowded streets, is it not an acted symbol like those 
of the Prophets of old? “The glory of this world, 
and all its power and pleasure and traffic and am- 
bition, pass away as a tale that is told. АП the 
thousand interests for which these crowds are hasten- 
ing hither and thither so eagerly, have already ceased 
to exist for him who lies, still and silent, under 
yonder black pall, travelling to his last long home. 
Only one thing in this world of shadows is not a 
delusion and а dream. It is the good or evil of a 
human soul" All the dread circumstances of Death 
— yes! even all of them—have their merciful intent. 
The first day, when the wondrous beauty comes over 
the dead face, when the lines of care and grief and 
age are effaced, and we see something which we 
are told resembles the man as a child, or perhaps 
his mothers face; something which is in truth the 
likeness of the man himself as he was beneath all 
his surface failings, such as God saw him, and such 
as the eyes of those who deeply loved him saw him 
always,—that day is a blessed one surely. Grief is 
hushed to silence by that still smile and the *rapture 
of repose" of those outstretched limbs which will 
never labour more. No other rest is anything like 
this It sinks into our stormy souls till we too sit 
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still and motionless. We start with terror if the 
drapery of the white bed slip but an inch. He who 
lies there will never move again. Is not that day 
full of Divine pity? Is it not God’s great tenderness 
which thus throws a sunset light over the deserted 
temple ere He suffers it to drop into ruins, so that our 
last thought of it may be of beauty and infinite repose 2 

And afterwards? That dread, that hideous change, 
which wrings the heart and bewilders the brain to 
think of? There is mercy even there. Could we keep 
that poor form under its winding-sheet, as we long to 
do in its beautiful peace, and make for it a fane in 
some chamber in our homes, and kneel beside it when 
our hearts were bursting with their grief; what would 
be the result? Then we could never dissever the 
thought of our lost friend from that of the frame 
we cherished; we could never think of him as free 
and blessed in God's better world above; but only as 
cold and silent, joyless and unloving here. God com- 
pels us to remember that it is only the garment of 
the soul which it has laid by ; and which we fain must 
leave “folded upon the narrow shelves” of the grave. 
We shudder at first and writhe in our despair, to 
think of all that Death means; of what may now be 
the features on which our very hearts doted so fondly. 
We dare not speak of it. Only when the snow falls 
or the wintry rain beats on our window, we shrink 
and ask ourselves where is the one whom we guarded 
from every breath? For a long time it seems always 
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that we are neglecting somewhat we yet might do for 
him. At last the merciful order of Providence accom- 
plishes its purpose. We go no longer “to the grave 
to weep there ;” but we look up through the summer 
Sky, and believe that somewhere in that bright expanse 
our beloved one lives rejoicing in the holy smile of 
God. 

This is the natural view of Death. Shall we never 
attain to it, and shew a faith whose emblems might 
fitly be palms and lilies, the anchor, the butterfly, the 
dove, white robes and everlasting flowers; and not 
black plumes and sable pall, the broken column and 
the extinguished torch ? 


CHAPTER XIL 


CHANGE IN THE DOCTRINE OF THE ETERNITY OF 
FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 


CHAPTER XII. 


CHANGE IN THE DOCTRINE OF THE ETERNITY OF 
FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 


IN speaking of the Doctrine of Sin, I observed that 
the belief in a Personal Devil may be ranked as the 
article of the Old Creed most nearly already exploded. 
It is not treated, like the dogmas of the Atonement 
or the Deity of Christ, with grave argument, or re- 
ticent and tender silence. It is simply laughed at as 
ludicrous and absurd. 

But the correlative dogma of the Eternity of Future 
Punishment is not thus met with ridicule. It is 
rejected eagerly by one section of those whose creed, 
otherwise orthodox, might be supposed to embrace it ; 
tacitly given up by another; timidly defended by a 
third ; and simply spurned by every liberal thinker with 
loathing as the foul corpse of a dead giant, no longer 
needing a child's blow to complete its overthrow. Only 
in the extremest sections of the two orthodox parties 15 
Hell any more a reality, and among the High-church- 
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men we already hear of Purgatory, and “that the 
number of the finally damned is probably small ;” while 
the ultra-Evangelicals, with whom the dogma was once 
so prominent, seem to hesitate to expose it often to the 
publie reprobation, which they full well know it now 
calls forth. I may, then, perhaps, not too prematurely, 
affirm that for all purposes of terror, the fear of Hell is 
at an end. The bloody scourge, wherewith so many 
hapless souls have been driven into mad-houses, is 
broken at last, and no priest shall wield it in his 
cruelty again. The lurid cloud, big with thunder, which 
darkened half the sky of Christendom, and turned the 
Sun of Righteousness into an orb of blood, has rolled 
slowly down to the horizon, and has well-nigh disap- 
peared. It is gone, that night-mare terror, that shape- 
less mass of horrors, that priestly blasphemy against 
the God of Justice and of Love, to which all the curses 
and ravings of reprobates were in comparison as hymns 
of praise. 

Had no other change taken place in theology than 
this, had we discarded no other ancient error, it 
would be enough to make our century blessed among 
the ages, that it has witnessed the last preaching of 
the doctrine of the eternal perdition of souls. No 
more shall the tender minds of children receive this 
hideous picture as among the first, and therefore most 
durable, of their awakening perceptions. No longer 
shall the spontaneous love of happy youth to the 
Giver of life’s joy, the Maker of this beautiful universe, 
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be checked and snapped like a flower in its bud by 
the threats of endless torture, to be inflicted by that 
same Being who is now shedding mercies like the sun- 
beams around. No more shall the heart of earnest 
manhood, and woman's sensitive conscience, shrink and 
tremble at the thought that perhaps no honesty of pur- 
pose, no carefulness of duty, may suffice to save from a 
doom which courage itself could not face nor piety 
endure. No more shall the student pursue his studies 
into the mysteries of God's glorious creation, as with 
the sword of Damocles over the book of Nature, ready 
to slay him if he find not in its pages the foregone 
conclusion of an obsolete philosophy. No more shall 
parent or wife, hanging over the grave of child or 
husband, feel that the agony of separation itself is 
but light in comparison of the yet darker terror that 
Ње soul so dear is gone to no happy realm where 
Death will yet re-unite the severed links of love, but 
to a world of endless, remediless, unutterable woe. 
No more shall the aged, sinking slowly out of life, and 
feeling day by day the tide of strength go down, look 
forward fearfully and tremblingly to the inevitable 
future, like the prisoner whose iron cage closed hourly 
around him to crush him at last ; and cry with failing 
breath, not the triumphant words meet for the close of 
a life of fidelity, * God, I come to Thee?" but the 
wail of terror unassuaged, “Oh, save me from the 
bitter pains of eternal death !” 
Kings have ordered many a Te Deum for victory 
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over their enemies. Had I my will, all the cathedrals 
of Christendom should resound with a thanksgiving 
for the conquest of faith and reason over the belief in 
Hell No splendid discovery of distant clusters of 
suns by the astronomer, no revival of buried worlds by 
the geologist, no invention of steam or telegraphy, no 
political reform, no abolition of slavery, no change amid 
all the thousand changes of our day is truly greater 
or more blessed than this liberation of souls. Now, 
at last, may we look beyond the grave to a world 
where, not we ourselves only, or only those who have 
shared our creed, but a// men, all of every age and 
clime, all whom we have loved or honoured or pitied 
or mourned, shall sit down in the Kingdom of God, 
with none cast out. Now, at last, may we with our 
whole hearts love the Lord our God ; and trust our 
souls, and all souls, fearlessly in His hand, whose 
universe may contain a million worlds of trial and of 
joy, but never а world of Reprobation. 
Sit laus Deo! 
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